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LISTE CHRONOLOGIQUE 
des Périodiques de Langue Frangaise du Dix-huitiéme Siécle 
By GasriEL Bonno 


Nous présentons ici une liste chronologique des périodiques de 
langue francaise publiés au dix-huitiéme siécle jusqu’a 1789. Il 
semble naturel de s’arréter a cette date, puisque le foisonnement de 
journaux et de périodiques provoqué alors par I’établissement de la 
liberté de la presse a été soigneusement recensé par M. André 
Monglond dans La France révolutionnaire et impériale (Grenoble, 
B. Arthaud ; 5 volumes, couvrant la période 1789-1802, publiés entre 
1930 et 1938). D’autre part, on a inclus dans la liste les périodiques 
qui, fondés au dix-septiéme siécle, ont continué a paraitre au cours 
du siécle suivant. Pour toute cette période la meilleure source d’in- 
formation se trouve dans les trois principaux ouvrages d’Eugéne 
Hatin: Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France (Paris, 
Poulet-Malassis, 1859-1861, 8 v. in-8°); Les Gazettes de Hollande 
et la Presse clandestine aux XVII* et XVIII* siécles (Paris, Pince- 
bourde, 1865); Bibliographie historique et critique de la presse 
périodique francaise (Paris, Didot, 1866). Ce dernier volume est 
muni d’un index alphabétique des titres, mais l’auteur ayant sub- 
divisé les périodiques en plusieurs groupes, l’ouvrage ne donne pas 
une vue d’ensemble du développement chronologique de cette abon- 
dante production. On ne peut pas commodément I’utiliser pour voir 
quels étaient, 4 une date ou pendant un intervalle de temps déter- 
miné, les différents périodiques en cours de publication. C’est la 
pourtant un genre d’indications particuliérement utile pour l'étude 
d’une époque caractérisée par la variété des curiosités intellectuelles 
et un vaste mouvement de circulation des idées. On espére donc que 
cette liste chronologique offrira un instrument de travail utile; pour 
plus de commodité on a subdivisé la période en décades, et marqué 
d’un signe spécial(*) les périodiques dont la publication se prolonge 
en dehors de la décade contenant leur année d'origine. 

Il a semblé désirable de mentionner pour les périodiques les plus 
importants les tables ou index susceptibles d’en faciliter la consul- 
tation. 


I. Publications commencées avant 1700. 


*1631-1792 Gazette de France (La Gazette, jusqu’a 1762). Paris, 
163 v. in-4°. (Hebdomadaire: 1688-1761 ; bi-hebdoma- 
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*1649-1791 


* 1665-1792 


*1665-1792 


1672-1791 


*1680-1798 
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daire: 1761-1792. Edition spéciale en petits caractéres, 
a moitié prix, pour la province, de 1762 a 1778.) 
Genet, E. J. Table ou Abrégé des 135 volumes de la 
Gazette de France. Paris, Gazette de France, 1766- 
1768, 3 v. (pour les années 1631-1765). 


De Granges de Surgéres. Répertoire historique et bio- 
graphique de la Gazette de France, depuis l’origine 
jusqu’a la Révolution (1631-1790). Paris, 1902-1906, 
4 v. in-8°. 


(Gazette de Bruxelles) Le Courrier véritable des Pays- 
Bas (1649-1652); Les Relations véritables ou Gazette 
de Bruxelles (1652-1741); La Gazette de Bruxelles 
(1741-1759); La Gazette francaise des Pays-Bas 
(1759) ; La Gazette des Pays-Bas (1759-1791), in-4°. 


Journal des Savants. (Edition de Paris.) 111 v. in-4° 
(autre édition in-12 a partir de 1724). (Hebdomadaire, 
puis mensuel a partir de 1724.) 

De Claustre, Abbé A. Table générale des matiéres 
contenues dans le Journal des Savans de l’édition de 
Paris (1665-1750). Paris, Briasson, 1753-1764, 10 v. 
in-4°, 

Journal des Savants. (Edition de Hollande.) Amster- 
dam, Janson, puis (1775) Rey, 430 v. in-12. (Mensuel.) 
Robinet, T. B. Table générale alphabétique pour 1’édi- 


tion de Hollande (1665-1753). Amsterdam, Rey, 1765, 
2 v. 


(Mercures) Le Mercure galant (1672-1674); Le nou- 


veau Mercure galant (1677); Mercure galant (1677- 
1714); Nouveau Mercure galant (1714-1716); Le 
Nouveau Mercure (1717-1721); Le Mercure (1721- 
1723); Mercure de France (1724-1791). (En tout, 
911 v. in-12. Mensuel avec deux ou trois supplements 
presque tous les ans. ) 

Guigard, J. Mercure de France. Indicateur généalo- 
gique, biographique et nécrologique (1672-1789). 
Paris, Bachelin-Deflorenne, 1869, in-8°. 

Table alphabétique des articles historiques, et archéolo- 
giques contenus dans le Mercure, dans les Mémoires 
de la Société impériale des antiquaires de France 
(1854). Paris, Dumoulin, in-8°. 


(Gazette de Leyde) Nouvelles extraordinaires de 
divers endroits. Leyde, in-4° (J. A. de la Font, 
Etienne Luzac, Jean Luzac). 
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*1683-1716 
*1684-1689, 


*1686-1782 


*1687-1709 


*1688-1792 


*1689-1790 
*1690-1783 


*1692-1728 


*1695-1709 


*1697-1730 


*1699-1710 
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Gazette de Rotterdam. (Hebdomadaire, avec supplé- 
ments a intervalles irréguliers.) Rotterdam, in-4° (de 
Saint-Glain, Janicgon). 


puis 1699-1718 Nouvelles de la République des Let- 
tres. Amsterdam, Desbordes, 56 v. in-12. (Edité par . 
Bayle jusqu’a 1687.) 


Mercure historique et politique contenant l’état pré- 
sent de l'Europe, ce qui se passe dans toutes les cours, 
l’intérét des princes, leurs brigues, et généralement tout 
ce qu'il y a de curieux pour le mois de.... Le tout 
accompagné de réflexions politiques sur chaque état. 
La Haye, Van Bulderen, environ 200 v. in-12. (Men- 
suel. Edité par Courtilz de Sandras et, aprés 1689, par 
Jean Rousset de Missy, avec la collaboration de Bayle, 
1689-1690. ) 


Histoire des ouvrages des savants. Rotterdam, Leers, 
24 v. in-12. Edité par Basnage de Beauval. 


(Gazette d’Amsterdam) Nouveau journal universel ot 
l’on voit tout ce qui se passe de considérable dans 
toutes les cours de l'Europe. Amsterdam, in-4° (Tron- 
chin du Breuil). 


La Gazette de Berne. Berne, in-4°. 


(Gazette de La Haye) Histoire journaliére de ce qui 
se passe de plus considérable en Europe. La Haye, 
J. F. du Four, in-4°. 


Lettres historiques contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus 
important en Europe et les réflexions convenables a 
ce sujet. La Haye et Amsterdam, 111 v. in-12. (Men- 
suel. Jacques Bernard, Basnage de Beauval, Jean 
Dumont. ) 


Le Progrés de la médecine, contenant un recueil de 
tout ce qui s’observe d’utile a la pratique, avec un 
jugement de tous les ouvrages qui ont rapport a la 
théorie de cette science. Paris, L. d’Houry, in-12 
(Claude Brunet). 


La Quintessence des nouvelles historiques, critiques, 
politiques, morales et galantes. La Haye, Meinders, 
et Amsterdam, Oosterwyck, in-folio. (Bi-hebdoma- 
daire. Edité par Mme Dunoyer de 1714 a 1730.) 


L’Esprit des cours de l'Europe, ot I’on voit ce qui s’y 
passe de plus important sur la politique, et en général 
ce qu’il y a de plus remarquable dans les nouvelles. 








Il. 


*1701-1767 


1701-1705 


1702-1704 


1703-1704 


1704 
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La Haye et Amsterdam, 19 v. in-12 (Nicolas Gueude- 
ville). 


Publications commencées entre 1700 et 1710. 


(Journal de Trévoux) Mémoires pour I’histoire des 
sciences et des beaux-arts. Trévoux, 265 v. in-12. 
Publié tous les deux mois. Organe des Jésuites. Prin- 
cipaux éditeurs: P. P. Tournemine, Catrou, Rouillé, 
Charlevoix, Berthier. 


Mémoires pour l'histoire des sciences et des beaux- 
arts. Seconde édition augmentée de diverses remarques 
et de plusieurs articles nouveaux. Amsterdam, J. L. 
de Lorme, 9 v. in-8°. (Edition contrefaite, dans laquelle 
plusieurs articles sur des questions religieuses ou his- 
toriques sont suivis de commentaires exprimant le point 
de vue protestant. ) 

L’Esprit des journalistes de Trévoux, ou Morceaux 
précieux de littérature répandus dans les Mémoires 
pour lhistoire des sciences et des beaux-arts, depuis 
leur origine en 1701 jusqu’en 1762, par P. A. Alletz. 
Paris, Hansy, 1771, 4 v. (Choix d’articles et de comptes- 
rendus publiés dans le Journal.) 

Mémoires d’une Société célébre considérée comme 
corps littéraire et académique depuis le commencement 
de ce siécle, ou Mémoires des Jésuites sur les sciences, 
les belles-lettres et les arts, par Abbé J. B. Grosier. 
Paris, Defer-Demaisonneuve, 1790, 3 v. (Choix 
d’articles tirés du Journal. ) 


Table méthodique des Mémoires de Trévoux, par Pére 
P. C. Sommervogel. Paris, Durand, 1864-1865, 3 v. 
(Classement méthodique de 1722 articles et 9497 
comptes-rendus, avec index des noms et index des 
matiéres. ) 


Essais de littérature pour la connaissance des livres. 
Paris, Moreau et Ribou, 4 v. in-12 (Abbé Tricaud). 


Lettres critiques sur les ouvrages du tems ou Gazette 
littéraire 4 Madame la Comtesse D***. Paris, Grou, 
in-12 (Abbé Tricaud). 


Piéces fugitives d’histoire et de littérature anciennes 
et modernes avec les nouvelles historiques de France 
et des pays étrangers sur les ouvrages du tems et les 
nouvelles découvertes dans les arts et les sciences pour 
servir a l’histoire anecdotique des gens de lettres. 
Paris, Ganeau, in-12. 
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1704 Nouvelles politiques. Amsterdam, in-4°. (Sous forme 
de lettres.) 


*1704-1776 (Journal de Verdun) La Clef du cabinet des princes 

de l'Europe ou Recueil historique et politique sur les 
matiéres du tems. Luxembourg, Le Sincére, 1704-1706, 
5 v. in-8°. Journal historique sur les matiéres du temps, 
contenant aussi quelques nouvelles de littérature et 
autres remarques curieuses. Verdun, Muguet, 1707- 
1716, 20 v. in-8°. Suite de la Clef ou Journal his- 
torique sur les matiéres du temps. Paris, Ganeau, 1717- 
1776. (Fondé par Claude Jordan, et plus tard édité 
par de la Barre, de Marchant d’Egly, Briasson. Un 
des meilleurs journaux d’informations politiques du 
dix-huitiéme siécle. ) 
Table générale alphabétique et raisonnée du Journal 
historique de Verdun sur les matiéres du temps jusques 
et y compris 1756, par Dreux du Radier. Paris, 
Ganeau, 1759-1760, 9 v. in-8°. 


1705 Journal littéraire. Solenne, Le Romain, in-8° (Abbés 
Tricaud et Hugo). 


*1708-1711 Le Nouveau Mercure, dédié 4 Son Altesse Sérénissime 
Monseigneur le prince de Dombes. Trévoux, 14 v. 
in-12. (Edité par l’abbé Nadal et Piganiol de la Force 
pour concurrencer le Mercure galant.) 


Ill. Publications commencées entre 1710 et 1720. 


*1710-1787 Gazette d’Utrecht. (Bi-hebdomadaire. Fondé par Nico- 
las Chevalier, et plus tard édité par Fr. Janicon, puis 
par H. P. de Limiers.) 


1711-1712 Le Misantrope (sic). La Haye, Johnson, in-8°. (Heb- 
domadaire. Edité par Justus Van Effen; premiére imi- 
tation en langue frangaise du Tatler et du Spectator.) 


1712-1718 Histoire critique de la République des lettres tant 
ancienne que moderne. Utrecht et Amsterdam, 15 v. 
in-12 (P. Masson). 


*1713-1722 et 1729-1736 Journal littéraire. La Haye, Johnson 
(1713-1722), Gosse et Neaulme (1729-1736), Swart 
et Van Duren (1733-1736), 24 v. in-12. (Publié tous 
les deux mois jusqu’a 1715, puis deux fois par 
an. L’intervalle de 1722 a 1729 est comblé dans la 
seconde partie du volume 12. Principaux éditeurs: 
Alexandre, Marchand, Sallengre, S’Gravesande, Thé- 
miseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, Van Effen.) 








1714 


1714 


1714 


*1714-1730 


1715 


1715-1719 


*1715-1720 
1716 


*1717-1728 


*1717-1755 
*1718-1720 


1719 


1719 
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Nouvelle Bibliothéque choisie ot l’on fait connaitre 
les bons livres en divers genres de littérature et l’usage 
qu’on en doit faire. Amsterdam, Mortier, 2 v. in-12 
(Barat). 


Le Censeur, ou Caractére des moeurs de La Haye. 
(Imitation du Misanthrope de Van Effen.) 


L’Inquisiteur. La Haye. (Autre imitation du Misan- 
thrope.) 


Bibliothéque ancienne et moderne. Amsterdam, Mor- 
tier ; puis La Haye, Husson, 29 v. in-12. (Trimestriel. 
Edité par Jean Leclerc.) 


Mémoires de littérature. La Haye, du Sauzet, 2 v. 
in-12. 


Nouvelles littéraires contenant ce qui se passe de plus 
considérable dans la République des Lettres. La Haye, 
du Sauzet, 12 v. in-8°. (Hebdomadaire, puis a partir 
de mai 1719, trimestriel.) 


Courrier curieux. Francfort, in-12. 


Les Affiches de Paris, des provinces et des pays étran- 
gers. Paris, Thiboust, in-4° et in-8° (Du Gone). 


Bibliothéque anglaise ou Histoire littéraire de la 
Grande-Bretagne. Amsterdam, 17 v. in-12. (Edité par 
Michel de la Roche jusqu’a 1719, et ensuite par Ar- 
mand de la Chapelle. ) 


L’Elite des nouvelles. Liége, in-4°. 


L’Europe savante. La Haye, 12 v. in-8° (Levesque 
de Burigny, Levesque de Champeaux, Levesque de 
Pouilly, Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, Van Effen). 


Journal historique, politique, critique et galant. La 
Haye, in-12 (Van Effen). 


Les Amusements sérieux et comiques. La Haye, in-8°. 
(Publié en frangais et en anglais pour faciliter l'étude 
des deux langues.) 


IV. Publications commencées entre 1720 et 1730. 


1720-1724 


*1720-1741 





Mémoires littéraires de la Grande-Bretagne. La Haye, 
16 v. in-12 (Michel de la Roche). 


Bibliothéque germanique, ou Histoire littéraire de 
l’Allemagne, de la Suisse et des pays du Nord. Berlin, 
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1722 


1722 


1722 


*1722-1732 


*1722-1742 


1723-1724 


1723-1724 
1723-1725 


*1723-1742 


1724 


1725 


*1725-1740 


1726 


1726-1727 


*1726-1731 


1728 
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50 v. in-12 (Lenfant, Beausobre, Mauclerc, et plus tard 
Formey). 


Mémoires historiques et critiques. Amsterdam, 3 v. 
in-12 (Camusat). 


Mémoires sur divers genres de littérature et d’histoire. . 
Paris, in-12 (Adrien Martel). 


Le Spectateur francais. Paris, Prault, 2 v. in-12 
(Marivaux). (Premiére imitation du Spectator en 
France.) 


Nouvelles littéraires de la Suisse. Neuchatel, 10 v. 
in-4°, 
Mémoires historiques, politiques, critiques et littéraires. 


Amsterdam, puis La Haye, 40 v. in-12 (Amelot de la 
Houssaie). 


Nouvelles littéraires. Paris, Lefebvre, in-8° (Desmo- 
lets et Goujet). 


Le Courrier. Amsterdam, petit in-8°. 


Le Nouvelliste sans fard, ou la Gazette sans privilége. 
Cologne et Cléves, 27 numéros, in-8°. 


Bibliothéque francaise ou Histoire littéraire de la 
France. Amsterdam, Bernard, 34 v. in-16 (Camusat, 
du Sauzet, Goujet, Granet). 


Le Spectateur inconnu. Paris, in-12 (Granet). 


Le Nouveau Spectateur francais. Leyde, 28 numéros 
(Van Effen). 


Mercure curieux. Francfort, in-12 (contient surtout 
des extraits de journaux hollandais). 


Bibliothéque des livres nouveaux. Nancy, in-12 
(Camusat). 


Histoire littéraire de l'Europe, contenant I’extrait des 
meilleurs livres, un catalogue choisi des ouvrages 
nouveaux, les nouvelles les plus intéressantes de la 
République des lettres et les piéces fugitives les plus 
curieuses. La Haye, 6 v. in-8° (Van Effen et Guyot 
de Merville). 


Continuation des Mémoires de littérature et d’histoire. 
Paris, Simart, 11 v. in-12 (Saiengre). 


Le Spectateur littéraire. Paris, in-12. 
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1728 


*1728-1730 


*1728-1734 


*1728-1753 


*1728-1803 


1729 


*1729-1730 


*1729-1731 


1730 


1730 


1730-1732 


1731 
1731-1732 
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Le Nouvelliste politique, galant et savant. La Haye, 
in-12. 


Recueil de toutes les feuilles de la Spectatrice. Paris, 
in-12. 


Bibliothéque italique, ou Histoire littéraire de I'Italie. 
Genéve, 16 v. in-8° (Bourguet, Ruchat, de Bochat, 
du Lignon). 


Bibliothéque raisonnée des ouvrages des savants de 
Europe. Amsterdam, 52 v. in-8° ; index dans les deux 
derniers volumes (Armand de la Chapelle, Barbeyrac, 
Desmaizeaux). 


Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, ou Mémoires pour servir 
a histoire de la constitution Unigenitus. Paris, 76 v. 
in-4°. (Organe des Jansénistes; publication hebdoma- 
daire imprimée sur des presses clandestines et diffusée 
sous le manteau. Principaux éditeurs: Abbés Boucher, 
Berger de la Roche, Guidy.) 

Table des noms et matiéres (1728-1731). Paris, in-4°. 


Table raisonnée et alphabétique (1728-1760). Paris, 
2 v. in-4°. 


Le Grenier pour l’esprit, ouvert une fois par semaine a 
quiconque veut s’amuser et s’instruire. La Haye, in-12. 


Gazette des Savants, ou Relation des livres qui parais- 
sent dans toute l'Europe. Anvers, 2 v. in-8°. 


Lettres sérieuses et badines sur les ouvrages des sa- 
vants et sur d’autres matiéres. La Haye, 5 v. in-8° 
(La Barre de Beaumarchais). 


. Publications commencées entre 1730 et 1740. 


Critique désintéressée des journaux littéraires et des 
ouvrages des savants. La Haye, 3 v. in-12 (F. Bruys). 


Essais hebdomadaires sur plusieurs sujets intéressants. 
Paris, 8 v. in-12 (Dupuy). 


Le Nouvelliste du Parnasse ou Réflexions sur les 
ouvrages nouveaux. Paris, Chaubert, 3 v. in-12. (Sous 
forme de 52 lettres sans date. Edité par l’abbé P. F. 
Desfontaines avec la collaboration de Fréron et de 
Granet.) 


Le Journaliste amusant. Paris, in-12. 


Bibliothéque Belgique. Leyde, 3 v. in-12. 














1731-1732 


1731-1733 


1732-1733 


1732-1738 


1733-1736 


*1733-1740 


1733-1738 


*1733-1747 


*1733-1794 
1734-1737 


*1734-1748 


1735 
*1735-1743 


1736 
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Courrier de la paix. La Haye, A. van Dolen, in-4°. 
(Publié deux fois par semaine par J. de Coeur.) 


Le Glaneur historique, moral, littéraire, galant et 
calottin. Amsterdam, Utrecht et La Haye, 3 v. in-12 
(J. B. de la Varenne). 


Journal historique de la République des Lettres. © 
Leyde, 11 v. in-8° (de Joncourt). 


Mercure Suisse, ou Recueil de nouvelles historiques, 
politiques, littéraires et curieuses. Neuchatel, 16 v. 
in-8°. 


Le Postillon, ouvrage historique, critique, politique, 
moral, littéraire et galant. Utrecht, 4 v. in-12 (F. 
Bruys). 


Le Pour et Contre. Paris, Didot, 20 v. in-8° et 2 v. 
de tables. (Edité par l’abbé Prévost avec la collabora- 
tion de Desfontaines et de Lefebvre de Saint-Marc.) 


Le Pour et Contre. La Haye, 10 v. in-8°. (Edition 
contrefaite publiée par le libraire hollandais Vander- 
klotten, peu connue en France, mais largement ré- 
pandue 4 |’étranger. ) 


Bibliothéque Britannique ou Histoire des ouvrages des 
savants de la Grande-Bretagne. La Haye, 25 v. in-12, 
index dans v. 25. (Deux volumes par an avec un inter- 
valle de publication entre juin 1744 et juillet 1746.) 


Le Courrier d’Avignon. Avignon, in-12 (Morenas). 


Le Glaneur francais. Paris, 3 v. in-12 (Dreux du 


Radier). 


Supplément des Nouvelles ecclésiastiques. S. 1, 4 v. 
in-4°. (Publié par les Jésuites pour combattre les Nou- 
velles ecclésiastiques des Jansénistes; édité par P. 
Patouillet. ) 


Le Répertoire. Paris, in-12 (Chevalier de Mouhy). 


Observations sur les écrits modernes. Paris, Chaubert, 
34 v. in-12. (498 lettres hebdomadaires datées de Paris, 
du 5 mars 1735 au 31 aout 1743. Edité par l’abbé 
Desfontaines avec la collaboration de Fréron, Granet, 
Mairault. ) 


L’Observateur, ouvrage polygraphique et périodique. 
Amsterdam, 12 v. in-8°. 
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*1736-1740 


1737 


*1737-1748 


1738-1739 


1738-1739 


*1738-1744 


*1738-1782 


*1738-1783 


1739 
*1739-1740 





Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


Réflexions sur les ouvrages de littérature. Paris, 
Briasson, 12 v. in-12 (Granet). 


Nouveaux amusements du coeur et de l’esprit. Paris, 
15 v. in-12 (Philippe de Prétot). 


Mémoires secrets de la République des lettres, ou le 
Théatre de la Vérité, par l’auteur des Lettres Juives 
(Marquis d’Argens). Amsterdam, 6 v. in-12. 


Amusements littéraires ou Correspondance politique, 
historique, philosophique, critique et galante. Franc- 
fort, in-12. 


Mercure et Minerve, suivi par Amusements littéraires, 
moraux et politiques. Berlin, 2 v. in-8°. 


Nouvelle Bibliothéque, ou Histoire littéraire des prin- 
cipaux écrits qui se publient. La Haye, Paupie, 16 v. 
in-12 (Chaix, d’Argens, Barbeyrac). 


Nouvelliste Suisse, Neuchatel, 44 v. in-8° (continue 
la partie politique du Mercure Suisse). 


Journal Helvétique, ou Recueil de piéces fugitives de 
littérature. Neuchatel, 44 v. in-8° (continue la partie 
littéraire du Mercure Suisse. Prend le titre de Nouveau 
Journal Helvétique en 1768). 


Le Postillon frangais. Bruxelles, in-12 (Francheville). 


Amusemens littéraires, ou Correspondance politique, 
historique, philosophique, critique et galante. Franc- 
fort et La Haye, 3 v. in-12 (La Barre de Beau- 
marchais). 


VI. Publications commencées entre 1740 et 1750. 


1740 
1740-1741 
1740-1741 


*1740-1751 
1741 


1741 
1741 


L’Echo du public. Paris, in-12 (Bridard de la Garde). 
Amusemens du beau sexe. La Haye, in-12. 


Journal de Berlin, ou Nouvelles politiques et littéraires. 
Berlin, 2 feuilles in-4° par semaine (Formey). 


Quintessence de toutes les gazettes. Francfort, in-12. 


Le Cyclope errant, ou Lettres allégoriques sur les 
affaires du temps. Amsterdam, in-8°. 


L’Argus de l’Europe. Amsterdam, H. Boussiére, in-12. 


Les Criblures politiques. Amsterdam, in-12. 
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1741 


1741 


1741 


1741-1742 


1741-1746 


1742 


1742 

1742 
*1742-1772 

1743 


1743 
1743 


1743-1745 


1743-1747 


1744 
1744-1746 


1745 
1745 


1745 
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Le Mercure de Berlin. Berlin, in-12. 


Le sage moissonneur, ou le Nouvelliste historique, 
politique, critique, littéraire et galant. Utrecht, 6 v. 
in-18. 


L’Espion Ture a Francfort pendant la Diéte et le 
Couronnement de Il’Empereur. Londres, in-12. 


Le Magasin des événements de tous genres. Paris, 
4 v. in-8° (Rousset). 


Journal littéraire d’Allemagne, de Suisse et du Nord. 
Berlin, 5 v. in-12 (Formey). 

Mémoires de l’élection de I’Empereur Charles VI. 
La Haye, in-12. 

Le Perroquet. Francfort, in-12. 

Le Spectateur en Allemagne. Berlin, in-12. 

La Gazette francaise de Stockolm. Stockholm, in-12. 


L’Argus de l'Europe, ouvrage historique, politique et 
critique. Amsterdam, 3 v. in-12 (G. de Faget). 


La Gazette de Berlin. Berlin, in-12. 


Gazette littéraire de La Haye, ou Correspondance des 
Savants. La Haye, in-12. (Publié trois fois par 
semaine. ) 


L’Epilogueur politique, galant et critique, pour servir 
de suite au Magasin des événements. Amsterdam, 8 v. 
in-12. 

Le Journal universel, ou Mémoires pour servir a I’his- 
toire civile, politique, ecclésiastique et littéraire du 
dix-huitiéme siécle. La Haye, 14 v. in-12. 


Le Spectateur Danois. Copenhague, in-12. 


Jugemens sur quelques ouvrages nouveaux. Avignon, 
Girou, 11 v. in-12. (Lettres hebdomadaires sans date 
publiées par Desfontaines sous le pseudonyme de Bur- 
lon de la Busbaquerie. ) 


Le Fantasque. Amsterdam, du Sauzet, in-12. 


L’Observateur Hollandais. Leuwarde, 100 numéros, 
in-8° (d’Argens, du Fresne, de Francheville). 


L’Observateur littéraire. Paris, Belin, in-12 (Mar- 
montel). 
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1745 


1745-1746 


1745-1746 


1746 
*1746-1751 


*1746-1759 


*1747-1755 


1748 
1748-1749 
*1748-1750 


*1748-1752 


*1748-1770 


*1748-1770 


1749 


*1749-1750 


Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


L’Espion Chinois en Europe. A Pékin, chez Ocha- 
loulou, libraire de l’Empereur Choanty, dans la rue 
des Tygres, 2 v. in-8° (Dubourg). (Libelle satirique 
imprimé a Francfort.) 


Lettres de Mme la Comtesse de *** sur quelques écrits 
modernes. Genéve, Philibert (en réalité Paris, Prault), 
in-12. (19 lettres de Fréron ; réimprimées avec quelques 
additions en 1752 en 3 v. in-12.) 


Le Démosthénes moderne, ou Réflexions sur les af- 
faires présentes de l'Europe. Utrecht, 2 v. in-12. 


L’Avocat pour et contre. Amsterdam, 5 v. in-12. 


Le Papillon, ou lettres parisiennes, ouvrage qui con- 
tiendra tout ce qui se passera d’intéressant, de plus 
agréable et de plus nouveau dans tous les genres. La 
Haye, 4 v. in-12 (de Mouhy). 


Nouvelle Bibliothéque Germanique. Berlin, 26 v. in-12 
(Formey). 


(avec interruption de la fin de 1751 au milieu de 1754.) 
Nouvelles littéraires manuscrites rédigées par Reynal 
pour la Duchesse de Saxe-Gotha. Publiées dans V. 1 
et V. 2 de la Correspondance littéraire de Grimm, édit. 
Tourneux. Paris, 1877-1882, 16 v. in-8°. 


Le vrai patriote hollandais. Amsterdam, 5 v. in-12. 
Tournal des savants d’Italie. Amsterdam, 3 v. in-8°. 


Bibliothéque annuelle et universelle, contenant le cata- 
logue des livres imprimés en Europe. Paris, 3 v. in-12 
(Burtin et Abbé Ladvocat). 


Les cing années littéraires. La Haye, Gosse, 4 v. in-16 
et Berlin, 2 v. in-12. (Publié deux fois par mois par 
Pierre Clément.) 


Bibliothéque choisie de médecine, tirée des ouvrages 
périodiques tant francais qu’étrangers. Paris, 10 v. 
in-8°. 

Nouvelliste Suisse, historique et politique. Neuchatel, 
23 v. in-12. 


Nouveaux mémoires d’histoire, de critique et de 
littérature. Paris, 2 v. in-12 (d’Artigny). 


La Spectatrice Danoise ou l’Aspasie moderne. Copen- 
hague, in-8°. (Bi-hebdomadaire. La Beaumelle.) 
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*1749-1752 Observations sur la littérature moderne. La Haye, 
puis Londres et Paris, 9 v. in-12. (Publié tous les deux 
mois par l’abbé Joseph de la Porte.) 


*1749-1753 La Bigarrure, ou Mélange curieux, instructif et amus- 
ant de nouvelles et de critique. La Haye, 20 v. in-12. 


*1749-1754 Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps. Genéve (en ~ 
réalité Paris, Duchesne), 12 v. in-12. (Publié sans 
privilége, mais avec “‘tolérance verbale” par Fréron.) 


VII. Publications commencées entre 1750 et 1760. 


1750-1751 Le nouveau Magasin frangais, ou Bibliothéque instruc- 
tive et amusante. Londres, 3 v. in-8° (Mme Le Prince 
de Beaumont). 


1750-1757 L’Abeille du Parnasse. Berlin, 12 v. in-12. 


1750-1757 Journal Britannique. La Haye, H. Scheurleer, 24 v. 
in-8°. (Mensuel. Maty.) 


1750-1758 Bibliothéque impartiale. Leyde, 18 v. in-12 (Formey). 


1751 Coup d’ceil sur les ouvrages modernes ou Réponse 
aux observations de M. de la Porte. S. 1., in-12 (Pierre 
Clément). 

1751 Le Flibustier littéraire, ouvrage hypercritique. Londres 


(en réalité Paris), in-12. 
1751-1753 Nouvelles littéraires de France. S. 1., in-4° (Dorat). 


*1751-1772 Journal économique. Paris, 43 v. (28 v. in-12; 15 v. 
in-8°). (Mensuel; fondé sous le patronage personnel 
de Malesherbes. Principaux rédacteurs: Baudeau, 
Boudet, Goulin, Querlon, Dreux du Radier.) 


*1751-1811 Annonces, affiches et avis divers (Affiches de Paris), 
61 v. in-8°. (Publié deux fois par semaine par les bu- 


reaux de la Gazette de France; articles littéraires par 
l’abbé Aubert.) 


1752-1758 Tablettes dramatiques et Supplément. Paris, Jorry et 
Pissot, 7 v. in-8° (de Mouhy). 


*1752-1778 Almanach historique et chronologique de tous les spec- 
tacles. Paris, 27 v. in-12 (Abbé Joseph de la Porte). 


*1752-1784 Annonces, affiches et avis divers (Affiches de pro- 
vince). Paris, 33 v. in-4°. (Publié toutes les semaines 
par la Gazette de France; articles littéraires par Meu- 
nier de Querlon, et l’abbé de Fontenay.) 
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*1752-1756, 


1753 


1753-1754 
1753-1759 


*1753-1793 


1754 
1754 
1754-1757 


*1754-1761 


*1754-1780 


*1754-1790 


*1754-1793 





Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


puis 1771-1823 Observations sur la physique, sur 
histoire naturelle et les arts, ou Journal de physique. 
Paris, in-12 et in-4° ; 2 v. in-4° par an a partir de 1772. 


Catalogue hebdomadaire des livres nouveaux. Paris, 
in-12 (Despilly). 
La Nouvelle Bigarrure. La Haye, 16 v. in-12. 


Mercure Danois. Copenhague, 19 v. in-12 (P. H. 
Mallet, J. B. Desroches de Parthenay). 


Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique de 
Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, Meister. (Correspondance 
manuscrite envoyée par Grimm 4a plusieurs souverains 
et princes de l'Europe. Publiée pour la premiére fois 
1813. Edition compléte par M. Tourneux. Paris, 
1877-1882, 16 v. in-8°. Tables dans v. 16.) 


Journal du citoyen. La Haye, in-8°. 
Les Sottises du temps. La Haye, in-12. 


Lettres sur les ouvrages et les oeuvres de piété. Paris, 
Lambert, 6 v. in-12 (Abbé Joannet). 


Le nouvelliste ceconomique et littéraire. Paris, 38 v. 
in-12. 


*1754-1759, puis 1760-1762 Journal étranger. Paris, Durand, 25 v. 


in-12. (Principaux rédacteurs avant 1759: Grimm, 
Toussaint, Prévost, Fréron; aprés 1760: Suard, 
Arnaud.) 


Bibliothéque des sciences et des beaux-arts. La Haye, 
50 v. (Index dans v. 25 et v. 50.) 


L’Année littéraire. Amsterdam et Paris, Lambert (puis 
Panckoucke, Lacombe, Delalain, Le Jay), 292 v. in-12. 
(Environ 40 numéros par an. Edité par Fréron avec la 
collaboration de Baculard d’Arnaud, Dorat, Palissot. 
Continué aprés la mort de Fréron (1776) par Fréron 
fils, Clément, Abbé Grosier, Abbé Royou.) 


(Journal de médecine) Recueil périodique d’observa- 
tions de médecine, de chirurgie et de pharmacie (1754- 
1757), puis Journal de médecine, de chirurgie et de 
pharmacie (1758-1793). Paris, 95 v. petit in-18° et 
in-12 (Bacher, Vandermonde, Roux). 

Table indicative des matiéres et des auteurs par 
J. T. Le Roux des Tillets. Paris, 1788, in-4° (pour 
les 65 premiers volumes). 























1755 

1755 

1755-1759 
*1755-1760 


*1756-1760 


*1756-1793 


1757 


*1757-1764 
1758 


1758 
*1758-1760 
*1758-1761 


*1758-1763 


*1758-1765 
1759 


1759 


1759 


*1759-1760 
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Le Caméléon littéraire. Saint-Petersbourg, 12 v. in-8°. 
La Littérature Belge. Bruxelles, in-12. 


L’Observateur Hollandais. La Haye et Paris, 5 v. 
in-8° (Moreau). 


Choix littéraire. Genéve, 24 v. petit in-8° (Pasteur 
Vernes). 


Le Conservateur, ou Collection de morceaux rares et 
d’ouvrages anciens et modernes. Paris, Lambert, 18 v. 
in-12 (Bruix, Blanc, Turbon). 


Journal encyclopédique. Liége, puis Bouillon, 304 v. 
in-12. (Publié toutes les deux semaines par Pierre 
Rousseau. ) 


La Religion vengée ou Réfutation des auteurs impies. 
Paris, 21 v. in-12 (Soret, Hayen). 


Journal chrétien. Paris, Lambert, 20 v. in-12. 


Lettres critiques sur les divers ouvrages périodiques 
de France. Amsterdam, Rey, in-12 (Suard, Deleyre). 


Courrier de la nouveauté, feuille hebdomadaire a 
l’usage des dames. Paris, in-8°. 


Le nouveau spectateur. Amsterdam et Paris, Rollin, 
8 v. in-12 (J. F. de Bastide). 


L’Observateur littéraire. Amsterdam et Paris, 17 v. 
in-12. (Mensuel. Abbé de la Porte.) 


Annales typographiques, ou Notice du progrés des 
connaissances humaines. Paris, 10 v. in-4° et 9 v. 
in-8° (Roux, Morin d’Héreuville). 

Bibliothéque de physique et d’histoire naturelle. Paris, 
4 v. in-8°. 

La Semaine littéraire. Paris, 4 v. in-12 (d’Aquin, de 
Caux). 


La Feuille nécessaire, contenant divers détails sur les 
sciences, les lettres et les arts. Paris, Lambert, in-8° 
(Boudier de Villamert, Soret). 


Lettres curieuses, instructives et amusantes. La Haye, 
in-12. 


Mémoires de la littérature du Nord. Copenhague, 6 v. 
in-12 (Mallet). 
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*1759-1761 


*1759-1762 





Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


Journal des dames. La Haye, puis Paris, Thibaut, 
50 v. in-12. 


Journal de commerce. Bruxelles, 24 v. in-8° (Le 


Camus, Abbé Roubaud). 


VIII. Publications commencées entre 1760 et 1770. 


1760 


1760 


1760 


1760 


1760-1762 


*1760-1772 


*1760-1773 


*1760-1792 


1761 


1761-1762 


1762 


1762-1763 


1763 


*1763-1783 


Le Censeur hebdomadaire. Utrecht et Paris, 2 v. in-8° 
(Chaumeix). 


Le Moniteur Francais. Paris, in-12 (Moreau). 


Journal des journaux, ou Précis de plusieurs ouvrages 
périodiques de l'Europe. Paris, 2 v. in-8° (Abbé 
Regley, de Caux, Portelance). 


Le Littérateur impartial, ou Précis des ouvrages péri- 
odiques. Paris, in-12. 


Gazettes et Papiers anglais. Paris, David, in-12 (Palis- 
sot et Suard). 


Mémoires de la Société économique de Berne (en 
francais et en allemand). Berne, in-12. 


L’Avant-Coureur, feuille hebdomadaire ot sont an- 
noncés les objets particuliers des sciences et des arts, 
le cours et les nouveautés des spectacles et les livres 
nouveaux en tous genres. Paris, Lambert et Lacombe, 
13 v. in-8°. (Principaux rédacteurs: Meunier de Quer- 
lon, de Jonval, Bricaire de la Dixmerie. ) 


Journal ecclésiastique, ou Bulletin des sciences ecclé- 
siastiques. Paris, 111 v. in-12 (Abbé Dinouart, puis 
Abbé Barruel). 


Lettres critiques sur divers sujets de littérature. Am- 
sterdam, 2 v. in-12. 


Gazette de médicine. Paris, 4 v. in-8° (Barbeu du 
Bourg). 


La Renommée littéraire. Paris, Prault, in-12 (Le 
Brun). 


L’Observateur des spectacles ou Anecdotes théatrales. 
La Haye, 2 v. in-12 (Chevrier). 


Journal de jurisprudence. Paris, 6 v. in-8° (Pierre 
Rousseau, J. L. Castilhon). 


Gazette du commerce. Paris, 21 v. in-4°. 














*1763-1790 


1764 


1764 
1764-1765 


1764-1766 


*1764-1780 


*1764-1784 


*1764-1793 


1765 


1765-1766 
*1765-1772 


*1765-1774 


*1765-1833 
*1766-1772 


*1766-1790 


1768 
1768-1769 
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(journal de la librairie) Catalogue hebdomadaire ou 
liste des livres, estampes, cartes .... Paris, 27 v. in-8°. 


Gazette de Saint-Domingue. 
Royale, in-4°. 


Au Cap, Imprimerie 


Gazette de Québec, in-4°. (En frangais et en anglais.) 


Avis divers et petites affiches américaines. Saint- 


Domingue, 2 v. in-4°. 


Gazette littéraire de l'Europe. Paris, 
de la Gazette de France, in-12. 
Arnaud, Suard.) 


Journal hebdomadaire. Paris, 17 v. in-12. 


Imprimerie 
(Hebdomadaire. 


Gazette littéraire de l'Europe. Amsterdam, 124 v. 
in-12. 


(Journal de Bouillon) Gazette des Gazettes ou Journal 
politique. Bouillon, 64 v. in-12. 


Le Citoyen francais. Londres, in-8° (Sautreau de 
Marcy, Mathon de la Cour). 


Journal de Saint-Domingue. Cap-Frangais, in-12. 


Ephémérides du Citoyen, ou Chroniques de l’esprit 
national. Paris, Lacombe, 69 v. in-12. (Hebdomadaire, 
puis (1767), mensuel avec un nouveau sous-titre: Bib- 
liothéque raisonnée des sciences morales et politiques. 
Fondé par l’abbé Baudeau ; devient l’organe officiel des 
Physiocrates aprés 1768 sous la direction de Dupont 
de Nemours. ) 


Journal de l’agriculture, du commerce, des arts et des 
finances. Paris, Knapen, 48 v. in-12. (Mensuel. Prin- 
cipaux rédacteurs: Baudeau, Dupont de Nemours, 
Abbé Roubaud. ) 


Almanach des Muses. Paris, Delalain, 169 v. in-12. 


Recueil d’observations de médecine des hépitaux mili- 
taires. Paris, 2 v. in-4° (Richard de Hautesierck). 


Affiches américaines. Saint-Domingue, 25 v. in-4° et 
in-fol. 


Courrier de la mode, ou Journal du goit. Paris, in-8°. 


Avis du Cap, ou Supplément aux Affiches américaines. 
Saint-Domingue, 2 v. in-4°. 
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1768-1769 


*1768-1770 


*1768-1778 


*1768-1778 
1769 

*1769-1770 

*1769-1779 


Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


Gazette littéraire et universelle de l’Europe. Lausanne, 
5 v. in-8°. 


Lettres périodiques sur la méthode de _ s’enrichir 
promptement et de conserver sa santé par la culture 
des végétaux. Paris, 5 v. in-8°. 


Journal des sciences et des beaux-arts. Paris, 29 v. 
in-12 (Abbé Aubert). 


Journal d’éducation. Paris, 10 v. in-8° (Le Roux). 
Les Variétés politiques et littéraires. Stockholm, in-12. 
Bibliographie parisienne. Paris, 7 v. in-8°. 


Recueil philosophique et littéraire de la Société typo- 
graphique de Bouillon. Bouillon, 10 v. in-8° (Cas- 
tilhon, Robinet). 


IX. Publications commencées entre 1770 et 1780. 


1770 


1770 


1770 
1770-1778 


*1770-1781 


1771 
*1771-1780 


1772 
1772-1776 


*1772-1792 


*1772-1818 


Le Spectateur Francais, pour faire suite 4 celui de 
Marivaux. Paris, in-12 (Delacroix). 


Lettres hebdomadaires sur I’utilité des minéraux dans 
la vie civile. Paris, 2 v. in-8°. 
Journal de Musique. Paris, in-8° (Fremery). 


Journal des Théatres. Paris, 7 v. in-8° (Le Fuel de 
Méricourt, puis Grimod de la Reyniére). 


Gazette universelle de littérature ou Gazette des Deux- 
Ponts. Deux-Ponts, in-8° (Dubois-Fontanelle). 


Le Journal historique et littéraire. Francfort, in-12. 


La nature considérée sous ses différents aspects. Paris, 
34 v. in-12. 


Le Mercure de Suéde. Stockholm, in-12. 


Journal littéraire. Berlin, Decker, 26 v. in-8° (Cas- 
tilhon pére et fils, Toussaint, Thiébaut). 


(Journal de Genéve) Journal historique et politique 
des principaux événements des différentes cours de 
Europe. Genéve (imprimé a Paris), 79 v. in-12. 
(Publié trois fois par mois. Dirigé par Mallet du Pan 
de 1774 a 1787.) 


L’Esprit des journaux frangais et étrangers, ouvrage 
périodique et littéraire. Liége, Bruxelles et Paris 
(Valade, 1782-1793). (Volume mensuel d’environ 400 




















1773-1777 
*1773-1789 
*1773-1792 
*1773-1794 


*1773-1794 


*1773-1823 


*1773-1829 


1774 


1774 


1774-1776 


*1774-1783 


*1774-1787 


*1774-1793 


1775 
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pages contenant un choix d’articles tirés de divers 
périodiques francais ou traduits de périodiques étran- 
gers, surtout anglais et allemands. Principaux édi- 
teurs: Abbé Coster, de Lignac, Abbé Outin, Millon.) 
Lambinet, Abbé Pierre. Table raisonnée des matiéres 
contenues dans L’Esprit des Journaux. Paris, Valade, 
s.d., 4 v. in-12 (pour la période 1772-1784). 


Journal de Musique. Paris, 3 v. in-8°. 
Journal des causes célébres. Paris, 196 parties in-12. 
Gazette de l’ile Bourbon. (Hebdomadiaire.) 


Courrier du Bas-Rhin ou Gazette de Cléves. Cléves, 
in-12. 


Journal historique et littéraire. Luxembourg, puis 
Liége, et plus tard Maestricht, 60 v. in-12. (Publié tous 
les quinze jours par de Feller.) 


Journal de physique, de chimie, d’histoire naturelle et 
des arts. Paris, 96 v. in-8°. 


Gazette de santé, et plus tard Gazette médicale de 
Paris, 56 v. in-4°. 


L’Espagne littéraire. Paris, Lacombe, 4 v. in-12 (Bri- 
caire de la Dixmerie). 


La Gazette et L’Avant-Coureur de la littérature, des 
sciences et des arts. Paris, 4 v. in-12. 


Nouvelles Ephémérides économiques, ou Bibliothéque 
raisonnée de l’histoire, de la morale et de la politique. 
Paris, 5 v. in-12. 


(Journal de Bruxelles) Journal de politique et de lit- 
térature. Bruxelles et Paris, 24 v. in-8° (Linguet, puis 
La Harpe, Dubois-Fontanelle). 


Gazette des tribunaux, contenant les nouvelles des 
tribunaux frangais et étrangers. Paris, in 4°. (Publié 
par Mars, avocat au Parlement. ) 


Correspondance littéraire secréte. Neuwied, 19 v. 
in-8°. (Metra, J. Imbert.) 

Anecdotes secrétes. Paris, 1812, 2 v. in-8°. (Abrégé 
de la Correspondance. ) 


Nouvelles de la République des lettres. Lausanne, 8 v. 
in-12 (Marquis de Luchet). 
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1775 


1775-1776 


1775-1778 


*1775-1780 


*1775-1789 


1776 
1776 


1776-1778 


*1776-1783 


*1776-1792 


1777 


1777 


1777 





Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


Nouvelle maison rustique ou économie générale des 
biens de campagne. Paris, 2 v. in-8°. 


Le Nouveau Spectateur. Genéve et Paris, Valade, 
11 v. in-8° (Le Prevost d’Exmes). 


Journal Anglais, contenant les découvertes dans les 
sciences, les arts libéraux et méchaniques, les nouvelles 
philosophiques, littéraires, économiques et politiques 
des trois royaumes et des colonies qui en dépendent. 
Paris, Ruault, 7 v. in-8°. (Publié deux fois par mois 
par Le Tourneur.) 


Journal de lecture, ou Choix périodique de littérature 
et de morale. Paris, 13 v. in-12 (De Lizern). 


Bibliothéque universelle des romans, ouvrage péri- 
odique. Paris, in-12. (Mensuel.) 


Journal singe. Londres, in-12 (Piaud). 


Le Spectateur francais, ou Journal des moeurs. Paris, 
Lacombe, 3 v. in-8° (Jean Castilhon). 


Journal des Théatres ou le Nouveau Spectateur. Paris, 
Esprit, 6 v. in-8° (Le Fuel de Méricourt). 


Journal de Monsieur. Table générale des journaux 
anciens et modernes, contenant les jugements des jour- 
nalistes sur les principaux ouvrages en tous genres. 
Paris, Knapen, 30 v. in-12. (Mensuel. Fondé par 
Gautier d’Agoty, devient analogue par le plan et l’esprit 
a l’Année littéraire 4 partir de 1781 sous la direction 
de Geoffroy et de l’abbé Royou.) 


Courrier de l'Europe, gazette franco-anglaise. Londres, 
puis Boulogne, 32 v. in-4°. (Publié deux fois par 
semaine, sous la direction de Brissot.) 


Feuille sans titre. Amsterdam, in-4°. (Quotidien, 
presque entiérement copié du Journal de Paris.) 


Correspondance dramatique, ou Lettres critiques et 
historiques sur les spectacles. Paris, 2 v. in-8° 
(Chevalier Du Coudray). 


Esprit des journalistes de Hollande les plus célébres, 
ou Morceaux précieux de littérature. Amsterdam, 
2 v. in-12. (Extraits des journaux des débuts du 
siécle, en particulier: Nouvelles de la République des 
lettres, Histoire des ouvrages des savants, Biblio- 
théques de Jean Leclerc, Journal littéraire de La 
Haye.) 

















1777-1778 


1777-1778 


*1777-1789 


*1777-1792 


*1777-1793 


*1777-1811 


1778 


1778 


1778-1779 


*1778-1780 
*1778-1783 


*1778-1788 


1779 


*1779-1783 
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L’Observateur Anglais. Londres (Amsterdam), 4 v. 
in-12 (Pidansat de Mairobert). 


Le Journal Frangais. Paris, 6 v. in-8° (Palissot, Clé- 
ment). 


(Mémoires de Bachaumont) Mémoires secrets pour 
servir a l’histoire de la république des lettres en France 
depuis 1762 jusqu’a nos jours. Londres, 36 v. in-12. 


Annales politiques, civiles et littéraires du dix-huitiéme 
siécle. Londres et Paris, 19 v. in-8°. Publié deux fois 
par mois par Linguet, et de 1780 a mai 1782, pendant 
la captivité de Linguet a la Bastille, par Mallet du Pan 
et Durey de Morsan. ) 


Almanach littéraire ou Etrennes d’Apollon. Paris, 
in-12. 
Le Journal de Paris ou Poste du Soir. (Premier 


quotidien publié en France; fondé par Corancez, 
d’Ussieux et Cadet de Vaulx; éditeur en chef aprés 
1785: Suard. Prix d’abonnement: 24, puis 30 livres 
a Paris; 30, puis 33 livres en province.) 

Abrégé des cing premiéres années du Journal de Paris. 
Paris, 1782, 4 v. in-4°. (Collection d’extraits du Jour- 
nal; ch. III: Extraits et notices de livres; IX: Variétés, 
morceaux de littérature ; XI: Spectacles.) 


L’Abeille littéraire ou Choix de morceaux les plus 
intéressants de philosophie, d’histoire, de littérature. 
Liége, in-12. 


Journal anglais, italien et francaise. S. 1, in-8° (Le 
Fuel de Méricourt). 


Le Babillard, ouvrage littéraire, politique et moral. 
Paris, Bastian, 4 v. in-8° (Rutlidge). 


Bibliothéque du Nord. Berlin, 24 v. in-12 (Rossel). 


Journal de l’agriculture, du commerce, des arts et des 
finances. Paris, Knapen, 24 v. in-12 (Ameilhon). 


Annales poétiques depuis l’origine de la poésie fran- 
caise. Paris, 40 v. in-12. 


Publication mensuelle de modes ou Bibliothéque pour 
la toilette des dames. Saint-Petersbourg, puis Moscou, 
in-12. 


Journal de littérature, des sciences et des arts. Paris, 
30 v. in-12. (Mensuel. Abbé Grosier. ) 
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*1779-1788 


1780 


1780 


1780-1784 
1781 


1781-1784 


1782-1784 


1782-1785 
1782-1786 
1782-1788 


*1782-1826 


1783 


1783 


1783-1784 


1783-1784 


*1783-1794 


1784 


1784 


1784-1785 





Liste Chronologique des Périodiques 


Nouvelles de la République des lettres et des arts. 
Paris, Pinault, 8 v. in-8° (Pahin Champlain de la 
Blancherie). 


. Publications commencées entre 1780 et 1790. 


La Correspondance allemande. Cosmopolis (Franc- 
fort), in-12. 


Journal politique, historique, poétique et critique. 
Francfort, in-12. 


L’Espion Anglais. Londres, 10 v. in-12. 


Correspondance politique sur les affaires présentes de 
la Hollande. Amsterdam, in-12. 


Nouvelle Bibliothéque Belgique. La Haye et Paris, 
12 v. in-12 (L’Honoré). 


Les Numéros. Amsterdam et Paris, 3 v. in-12 
(Charles de Peyssonnel). 


Journal des gens du monde. Paris, 10 v. in-12. 
Gazette de santé. Zurich, 4 v. in-12. 


Journal de médecine militaire. Paris, 7 v. in-8° (De- 
horne). 


Bibliothéque physico-économique, instructive et amus- 
ante. Paris, 72 v. in-12 (Parmentier, Deyeux). 


Journal de littérature frangaise et étrangére. Bruxelles 
et Paris, 2 v. in-8° (Dubois-Fontanelle). 


Le Poéte voyageur et impartial, ou Journal en vers 
accompagné de notes en prose. Liége, in-8°. 


Nouveau Journal de littérature de l’Europe et surtout 
de la Suisse. Neuchatel, in-12 (Chaillet). 


Bibliothéque médico-physique du Nord. Lausanne, 
3 v. in-8°. 


Nouvelle Bibliothéque, ou Histoire littéraire des princi- 
paux écrits qui se publient. La Haye, 19 v. in-12. 


Journal de violon. Paris, 12 numéros, in-12. 


Journal du Lycée de Londres, ou Tableau des sciences 
et des arts en Angleterre. Londres, 2 v. in-8° 
(Brissot). 


Calypso ou les Babillards, par une société de gens de 
lettres et de gens du monde. Paris, 3 v. in-8°. 








1784-1786 


*1784-1791 


*1784-1792 


1785 


1785-1786 


1785-1787 


1785-1787 


1785-1788 


*1785-1790 


*1785-1791 


*1785-1792 


1786 


1786-1789 


1787 
1787-1788 
1787-1789 


1787-1789 
*1787-1790 


*1787-1791 
1788 
1788 
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Journal polytype des sciences et des arts. Paris, 7 v. 


in-8°. 


Journal de la langue frangaise. Lyon et Paris, in-12. 


Journal de Lyon, ou Annonces et variétés littéraires 
concernant la ville de Lyon et les provinces voisines. 
Lyon, 8 v. in-8°. (Hebdomadaire. Mathon de La Cour.) 


Journal général de l’Europe (parfois désigné comme 
Journal de Hervé). Liége et Hervé, in-8°. 


Cabinet des Modes, ou les Modes nouvelles. Paris, 
3 v. in-8°. 


Courrier lyrique et amusant, ou Passe-temps des toi- 
lettes. Paris, 4 v. in-8° (Mme Dufrenoy). 


Nouvelles instructives, bibliographiques, historiques et 
critiques de médecine, chirurgie et pharmacie. Paris, 
4 v. in-16 (Retz). 


Bibliothéque universeile des dames. Paris, 20 v. in-12. 


Nouvelles ou Annales de l’art de guérir. Paris, 5 v. 
in-8°. 


Journal de Normandie. Rouen, in-12. 


Journal général de France (continuation des Affiches 
de province, 1752-1784). Publié toutes les semaines 
aux bureaux de la Gazette de France, 8 v. in-4°. 


L’agréable et l’utile. Saint-Petersbourg, in-12. 


Magasin des modes nouvelles, frangaises et anglaises. 
Paris, 3 v. in-8°. 


Journal historique et politique. Liége, in-8°. 
Analyse des papiers anglais. S.1., 3 v. in-8° (Mirabeau). 


Journal pour servir a l'histoire du dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Paris, 5 v. in-8°. 


Journal d’histoire naturelle. Paris, in-12. 


Supplément au Journal général de France. Paris, 3 v. 
in-4° (de Sutriéres-Sarcey, Dubois de Jaucigny). 


Journal de Genéve, 2 v. in-4°. 
Nouvelles Ephémérides économiques. Paris, 5 v. in-12. 


Cours de Bibliographie, ou Nouvelles productions des 
sciences, des lettres et des arts. Paris, in-8° (Luneau 
de Boisgermain). 














DID TIRSO HATE THE GIRONES? 
By Wit.1am E, WILson 


The thesis of Dofia Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez’ El enigma 
biografico de Tirso de Molina’ falls into three main categories: 
Tirso de Molina (Gabriel Téllez) was the illegitimate son of a 
member of the Téllez-Girén family ; he was motivated by an intense 
hatred toward the members of that family; and he was a champion 
of second-born and illegitimate sons. 

In support of her belief that Tirso was the illegitimate son of 
one of the Girones, Dofia Blanca offers as evidence a baptismal 
record with blotted marginal notes discovered by her in Madrid.? 
Artiles Rodriguez presents strong arguments to refute this claim, 
showing that the blotted marginal notes could hardly establish such 
a relationship between Tirso and the Girones.* 

Regarding Tirso’s attitude toward this family, Dofia Blanca asks: 


éPor qué le duraba tanto aquel enojo contra los Girones ?# 


éExistia algin nexo entre el drama intimo de Téllez, su ardorosa defensa 
de segundones y bastardos y su imborrable enojo contra los Girones?5 


She interprets this hatred of Tirso as an expression of anger 
and indignation on feeling himself repudiated by this noble family 
which denied him its name,® although he was probably granted the 
right to use the name Téllez through a sort of legitimization." 

The support for this belief in Tirso’s hatred toward the Girones 
is based chiefly on three plays—El castigo del penséque, Quien calla, 
otorga, and El melancélico. El castigo del penséque has as its pro- 
tagonist Don Rodrigo Girdén, a second son who goes to Flanders in 
search of fortune which Spain had denied him. In Flanders he 
renders valuable services to Countess Diana, who falls in love with 
him. Through timidity and indecision Don Rodrigo fails to grasp 
the opportunity to marry her, and when she marries Casimiro, the 
young Spaniard is affianced to Clavela. 

Quien calla, otorga (segunda parte del Castigo del penséque) 
is a continuation of the adventures of Don Rodrigo Girén. But here 
the noble Spaniard triumphs over his timidity and wins the hand 
of Aurora, a Marquise. The play closes with the following lines: 


1 Madrid, 1928. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 30-36. 

’“La partida bautismal de ‘Tirso de Molina,” Revista de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo, vol. V, no. 20 (October, 1928), pp. 403-411. 

* Op. cit., p. 27. 

5 Ibid., p. 29. 
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Liamese aquesta comedia 

Quien calla, otorga, senado, 
Satisfaciendo con ella 

Al castigo del Penséque, 

Pues no es necio quien se enmienda. 

According to Dofia Blanca, Tirso’s allusions in El castigo del 
penséque were too obvious and direct, and his bold detraction of the 
Girones produced a scandal in the theatres of Spain. As a result, 
he wrote Quien calla, otorga to placate the members of that family.® 

But is there anything in El castigo del penséque which could 
offend the Girones? Except for Rodrigo’s indecision and timidity, 
which are not serious faults, there is nothing which could ruffle the 
feelings of even a highly sensitive member of that lineage. In fact 
the opposite is true, for there are many laudatory remarks concern- 
ing the protagonist and the Girones. Don Rodrigo’s fine qualities 
are mentioned (I, iii; II, ii), as well as his noble ancestry (II, xi). 
His own actions throughout the play indicate a character who is 
self-reliant, brave, unassuming and generous, whose only short- 
comings are hesitancy ard timidity in his love affair. 

Since these shortcomings provide grounds for the only possible 
offense which the Girones could find in El castigo del penséque, 
and if Quien calla, otorga was written to placate them, we should 
expect to find these shortcomings glossed over in the latter play. 
But such is not the case, for Rodrigo gives Aurora a detailed 
account of the indecision and hesitancy which resulted in his failure 
to marry Diana (I, iii). Their recital here, far from mollifying the 
Girones, if offense had been taken, would be more like reopening 
old wounds, which suggests that E/ castigo del penséque had in no 
way been considered provocative. 

The two plays in question can be interpreted correctly only when 
we know the date of composition and whether or not Don Rodrigo 
is a historical character. Cotarelo y Mori sets the date of Quien 
calla, otorga as 1613, not long after El castigo del penséque was 
written,® a date in which the author of E/ enigma biogrdfico de Tirso 
de Molina concurs. But a recent study by Miss Ruth Lee Kennedy 
indicates that Quien calla, otorga was written between December, 
1619, and March, 1624, and very likely in 1623.1° It may be assumed 
that El castigo del penséque was written not many months before. 


8 El enigma biogrdafico de Tirso de Molina, pp. 24-26. 
™ — de Molina, investigaciones bio-bibliogrdficas (Madrid, 1893), pp. 
156-157. 

10“Qn the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review 
(1942), X, 185. 
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The identity of Don Rodrigo Girédn has given rise to much 
speculation. Mr. Robert Avrett shows that the three characters of 
that name who lived during the period in question must be elimi- 
nated, and concludes that Tirso did not have in mind any individual 
of the house of Osuna." Donia Blanca, on the other hand, states 
that Don Rodrigo has very much in common with Don Pedro 
Girén el Grande.’* This assertion is very plausible, for there are 
several indications that Tirso, in the fictitious character of Don 
Rodrigo, is in reality pertraying the great Duke of Osuna. 

Don Pedro Girén, after a turbulent adolescence in Spain, went 
to Flanders in 1602 where he was welcomed by Archduke Albert. 
Volunteering for military service, he took part in many battles and 
sieges, and distinguished himself to such an extent that he was 
signally honored by the Archduke.** Don Rodrigo, in El castigo del 
penséque, likewise goes to Flanders provided with letters of recom- 
mendation to Archduke Albert (I, i; II, xi). His volunteering for 
military service when Momblan is besieged by Casimiro (I, xiv), 
his victory and ensuing modesty (II, iii), are reminiscent of inci- 
dents in the career of the historical Don Pedro Girén. 

Long years of faithful and loyal service to Spain as viceroy to 
Sicily and Naples went unrewarded, for Don Pedro Girén had made 
powerful enemies who were successful in having him removed from 
office and brought home to face trial. Every possibility of vindi- 
cation disappeared when Philip III died in 1621, and this Duke of 
Osuna, who was entitled to the universal gratitude cf his nation, 
spent the rest of his life in prison. 


Passages in El castigo del penséque seem to reflect this shabby 
treatment : 


Don Rodrigo. 
Desdichas grandes 

Me persiguen estos dias. (I, i.) 

Don Rodrigo. 
Madrid, corte de Felipo, 
Clavela, es mi patria ingrata, 
Y mi nombre don Rodrigo 
Girén: de reyes deciendo, 
No obstante que el cielo quiso 
Hacerme tan desdichado, 
Sefiora, cuan bien nacido. (II, xi.) 


11 “Tirso and the Ducal House of Osuna,” Romanic Review (1939), XXX, 
126. 

12 Op. cit., p. 23. 

13 Francisco Fernandez de Béthencourt, Historia genealdgica y herdldica de 
la monarquia espanola, casa real y grandes de Espana (Madrid, 1900), II, 558. 
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These plaints are indicative of Don Pedro Girén’s status after 
1621, but are not at all appropriate for the situation in 1613 when 
the Duke was a powerful and important figure and had the com- 
plete confidence of the King. 

For her conclusion that Quien calla, otorga was written in 1623, 
Miss Kennedy relies heavily on Act I, scene vii, which she calls a 
“news budget,’’"* with its references to the enlargement of the Plaza 
Mayor, a new pragmatic against coaches and decrees forbidding 
the use of the color blue. This same news budget has a statement 
which, despite its apparent reference to the fiasco of Rodrigo’s love 
affair, again calls to mind the unhappy situation of the Duke of 
Osuna between 1621 and his death in 1624: 


Chinchilla (to Don Rodrigo) 


Todos te echan maldiciones, 
Porque siendo espafiol hayas 
Afrentado a tu nacién 

Y con ella la prosapia 

De los Girones; que dicen 
Que ninguno de esa casa 
Supo perder coyuntura 

En amores ni en hazafias 

Si no eres tu. 


Thus the evidence indicates that Tirso in writing these two 
plays had the unhappy fate of Don Pedro Girén in mind. This 
belief is not weakened by the indications that censors were prob- 
ably responsible for several excisions in Quien calla, otorga (I, 
vii).15 It is well within the bounds of probability that the passages 
eliminated, elaborating on the persecution of Don Pedro Girdén, 
would be likely to prove unpalatable to the latter’s powerful enemies. 

The author of El enigma biografico de Tirso de Molina finds 
in El melancélico additional support for her belief that Tirso was 
an illegitimate Girén. It is her contention that El melancélico, writ- 
ten in 1615, proved offensive to the nobility, and as a consequence 
Tirso was forced to write Esto si que es negociar as a retraction.’ 
This argument loses validity, however, in the light of recent evidence 
that El melancélico was written between November 11, 1622, and 
February 11, 1623, and is quite likely a later play than Esto si que 
es negociar.** 


14“On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review 
(1942), X, 185. 

15 Jbid., note 7. 

16 P, 26. 

17R. L. Kennedy, “Chronology of Tirso’s Theatre,” Hispanic Review, XI, 
24-26. 
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In addition to El castigo del penséque and Quien calla, otorga, 
a Girén figures as a character in one other play by Tirso—Don Pedro 
Giron in Dofia Beatriz de Silva. This Girén, who lived during the 
reign of John II, is presented as loyal, proud and unselfish, and is 
in no way disparaged by the dramatist because of his family back- 
ground. 

The following allusions to the Girones have been noted in Tirso’s 
other plays: 


Aquel gran Girén, 
Maestre de Santiago.1§ 


éQué importa que el de Villena 
en armas ponga su bando 
Con Girones y Pachecos, 
Ponces, Silvas y Arrellanos ?1® 


The first quotation is laudatory. The second is spoken by Isabel 
la Catdélica, whose claim to the throne is being disputed by Dojia 
Juana and Alfonso V of Portugal. It will be noted that the Girones 
are not singled out for special vituperation. 


With regard to Tirso’s puns based on the word girdén, Dofia 
Blanca states: “cuando jugd del vocablo con ese apellido, jamas lo 
hizo en sentido encomiastico.”*° This is refuted by the following 
passage from Quien calla, otorga (II, vii) : 


Ascanio (to Don Rodrigo) 


Han guarnecido los cielos, 
Amigo, vuestro Girén 

Del oro mas acendrado 
Que apuré la cortesia. 


It can not be denied that second-born and illegitimate sons 
figure prominently in several of Tirso’s plays. A list of these is 
given in El enigma biografico de Tirso de Molina™ as well as 
statements that the dramatist was a vigorous and persistent defender 
of characters of this type.2* But Tirso does not always present them 
in a favorable light. Roberto, in Siempre ayuda la verdad, besides 
being a traitor and tyrant, violates every law of hospitality and 
friendship when he tries to seduce Vasco’s wife. Adolfo, in La 
ventura con el nombre, treacherously murders his brother the King, 
and tries to force his attentions on the latter’s widow. 


18 Todo es dar en una cosa, III, i. 
19 Antona Garcia, I, i. 

20 Op. cit., p. 26. 

21P. 5 ff. 

22 Pp. 4, 29, 44. 
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The weighing of all available evidence indicates that there is no 
proof for the assertions that Tirso was the illegitimate son of one 
of the Girones, or that he was motivated by a hatred toward them. 
In fact, the real assumption seems to be that Tirso was a loyal, if 
cautious defender of the Girén family, especially of the great Duke 
of Osuna.”* How else can one explain the sympathetic treatment of 
the protagonist of El castigo del penséque and Quien calla, otorga, 
especially in view of the fact that these plays were undoubtedly 
written after the Duke of Osuna’s fall from royal favor and during 
the period of his incarceration? If Tirso had had any imaginary or 
real grievance against the Girones he could have expressed it vigor- 
ously in these plays without fear of censure or retaliation, and would 
have won the plaudits of the ruling clique in court circles. But Tirso 
had no such purpose in mind. And since he could not write openly 
in defense of Don Pedro Girén without antagonizing the Duke’s 
enemies, he resorted to a subterfuge. Choosing for his protagonist 
a non-historical Girén, he ostensibly portrayed him as a mildly 
ridiculous figure whose timidity and indecision make him the butt 
of ridicule. But despite these minor shortcomings and of necessity 
obscured by them, the true character of a lofty, high-minded and 
capable individual can be discerned, and at the same time our atten- 
tion is focused on the persecution which Don Rodrigo’s historical 
counterpart was enduring. It is also noteworthy that Tirso has left 
us no play based on the scandalous adventures of Don Pedro Girdén’s 
adolescence.** These adventures, which included swordplay, liber- 
tinism, brawling, banishment, and escape from jail, would have fur- 
nished a choice bit of gossip relished by Osuna’s enemies. Strange 
to say, it was not the so-called enemy of the Girones, but a con- 
temporary of his, Monroy y Silva, who provided theatre-goers with 
such a chronicle. 


University of Washington 


23 The writer has called attention to this attitude of Tirso in his article 
“Tirso’s ‘Privar contra su gusto’: A Defense of the Duke of Osuna,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, IV, 161-166. 

24 There is a hint of Don Pedro Girdén’s tempestuous adolescence in refer- 
ences to the escapades of Otdén, a mysterious figure who is mentioned in El 
castigo del penséque, but who does not appear on the stage. Otén, after killing 
a man in a gambling den, runs away from Flanders some time before the arrival 
of Don Rodrigo Girén. The latter bears such a close resemblance to the fugi- 
tive that Otén’s father and sister mistake him for their loug lost relative. This 
deception prevails throughout much of the play, although Clavela, Otén’s sister, 
can hardly believe the great improvement which she notices in her supposed 
brother (II, ii). Her remarks call to mind a similar change in the character of 
the historical Don Pedro Girén which was very much in evidence after his trip 
to Flanders in 1602. 
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THE SCRIBE OF THE CHAUCER MS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY Gg 4. 27 


By Ropert A. CALDWELL 


In their description of the Cambridge University Library Manu- 
script Gg 4. 27, Professors Manly and Rickert suggested that “The 
explanation of . . . [the scribe’s] eccentricities may possibly lie in 
the hypothesis that he was a foreigner, perhaps a Fleming or a 
Dutchman.” They were prevented by limitations of space, however, 
from giving more than a summary statement of the evidence sug- 
gesting such a hypothesis; so a fuller discussion of what has long 
been a neglected problem of Chaucer scholarship is perhaps de- 
sirable.” 


I 


The Gg scribe was a competent penman. The frequency with 
which he corrected himself indicates that he was “unusually care- 
ful”; his familiarity “with the common abbreviations of Latin 
words” shows that he was not ignorant; and he would clearly seem 
to have proof-read his work.* On the other hand, the irregularity 
of his orthography, which is frequently grotesque, and the outright 
stupidity of many of his far too numerous errors seem incompatible 
with competence and care. 


1 John M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales 
Studied on the Basis of All Known Manuscripts (Chicago, 1946), I, 178. 

In my study of Gg, which was undertaken at Miss Rickert’s suggestion, 
I have used the rotograph of folios 5-126, Library of Congress, Modern Lan- 
guage Association Deposit, No. 307, and the photostats of folios 132-516 in 
the Frederick Ives Carpenter collection at the University of Chicago. The 
preparation of this article has been greatly facilitated by microfilms of both 
provided by a grant from the Research Fund of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Arkansas. My indebtedness to Mr. Manly and 
Miss Rickert is one the nature and extent of which can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have had the privilege of working with them. 

2 The peculiarities of the MS have been listed most fully by F. J. Furnivall, 
A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
“Chaucer Society Publications,” Second series, 3 (London, 1868), pp. 6-7, 
51-59. For full bibliography, see Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Chaucer: a 
Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908) ; John Edwin Wells, A Manual of 
the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400, and Supplements (New Haven, 
1916- ); Dudley David Griffith, A Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-1924, Uni- 
versity of Washington Publications in Language and Literature, IV (Seattle, 
1926) ; F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Stu- 
dent’s Cambridge edition (Boston, 1933). 

3 See Manly and Rickert, Text, I, 173-74, 177-78. 
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Parallels to the vagaries of spelling in Gg can be found in other 
English texts from the first half of the fifteenth century, notably 
certain of the Paston Letters and various pieces from the East 
Anglian area. But Gg does not show the “consistency on a few 
points and . . . marked tendency toward it on others” found in the 
spelling of the best scribes,* and scholars have not been undisturbed 
by its orthography, even though that orthography can perhaps be 
explained by contemporary East Anglian phonology.* When orthog- 
raphy is disposed of, other phenomena, certainly not dialectal, 
remain. 

Many errors in Gg indicate that the scribe was uncertain of 
what he was doing, that he often failed to understand what he was 
writing, and that he was perhaps not thoroughly familiar with the 
English language. Frequently the errors can best be explained by 
the assumption that the scribe had difficulty with syntax and idiom,® 
as when he interchanges that and as, that and than," and seems 
utterly confused by constructions involving a dative pronoun.* More 
numerous and more convincing than these errors involving syntax 
and idiom are those in which the scribe seems to have misunderstood 
or failed to recognize a word, or even an entire passage, which 
should have given him no trouble and which did not give trouble 
to the scribes of other manuscripts ;° e.g., beggestere] bakystere, 





4 Manly and Rickert, Text, I, p. 559; and cf. p. 558. There is no reason that 
I know of for believing the Paston Letters the work of good scribes. So far 
as one can judge without recourse to the manuscripts, many of them—and 
those the ones offering most similarities to the orthography of Gg—would 
seem to be the work of semi-literate writers. 

5 The whole question of orthography and dialect is discussed at length in 
my unpublished University of Chicago dissertation, Lingutstic Peculiarities 
of the Cambridge University Library Manuscript Gg 4.27 (1938), pp. 15-64, 
from the third chapter of which the present study is condensed. 

6E.g., TC 1. 682, A 216, A 594, A 745, A 1320, A 1601, A 1834, A 2083, 
A 2529, A 2918, A 3353, A 3491, B 465, B 566, B 850, B 1136, B 3461, D 881, 
F 518, F 1193, I 1078, LGW 10. 

Space permits only a sampling of the evidence and a summary statement, 
supported by line references alone, of the conclusions I have drawn from it 
here. It is given in greater detail and with full discussion in my dis- 
sertation (see above, n. 5). Except as otherwise noted, citations of errors 
from CT, most of them unique, can be verified by reference to Manly and 
Rickert, Text, V-VIII, “Corpus of variants,” in which can be found, albeit 
laboriously, more examples. I have not collated the Chaucer Society print of 
Gg and do not know how dependable it is for checking my references to 
other poems than CT. 

7A 1864, A 4258, F 1152, F 1262, F 1504, G 918; A 3540, A 3800, A 4249, 
B 468, B 573, D 171, D 1836, F 1320, G 1170. 

8 A 1790, A 4139, B 2390, B 2570, E 664, F 1210; ethical or reflexive: A 4215, 
B 2236, B 2734, E 1779, G 1442. 

® Cf. TC 4. 321, A 447, A 1929, A 2602, A 2953, A 3096, B 296, B 743, B 1838, 
B 3145, D 767, E 465, E 1039, E 1514, E 1800, E 1802, E 2063, I 472, I 1012. 
oe passages: A 1038, A 2088, B 754, A 2750, A 2751, A 2754, B 511, B 1364, 

11. 
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A 242; lazars] men, A 245; swyue] schryue, A 4178; swyneshed) 
sweuenyst, A 4262. Many errors result in such complete nonsense 
that, even though they may be explained paleographically, it is 
difficult to believe that a careful scribe would have allowed them to 
stand had he fully understood what he was writing; e. g., To 
wasshe| pe whiche, ABC 178; yonge] pong, Scogan 20; an herdesse] 
& hierdesse, TC 1. 653; beuere] bemysch, A 272; out of| vpon, 
B 671; Essex] exces, D 218. In some cases, indeed, the result of 
error is not so much nonsense as out-and-out gibberish;" e.g., 
diluge| deluuye, Scogan 14; volturis] wulturnus, TC 1. 788; ruby] 
rebe, TC 2. 585; haunteth] hancory, TC 5. 1556; hyndreste] 
hemereste, A 622; she] sen, A 1807; emperesse] Enaparensse (vt. 
not recorded), F 1048; blosmy] blospemy, PF 183; for-wrynkked]| 
sowounkelid (cor. to sowrynkelid by a later [?] hand), TG 8&4; 
hindred| hemerede, TG 244. Finally, it may be added that although 
most of the corrections are of minor miswritings, consisting merely 
of the insertion of an omitted character, there are others which 
indicate that the corrector, sometimes the scribe himself, thought 
the forms used to be erroneous.’* In some cases the correction 


10 Cf. TC 1. 182, TC 2. 243, TC 3. 682, TC 3. 1025, TC 4. 736, TC 5. 805, 
A 425, A 982, A 1806, A 1924, A 2237, A 2370, A 3529, A 4051, B 1339, B 1360, 
B 1526, B 1820, B 3229, B 4505, D 622, D 1124, D 1158, E 1199, E 1272, E 1325, 
E 1614, E 1801, F 890, F 983, G 186, G 298, G 1476, H_ 55, I 337, I 340, I 359, 
I 384, I 733, I 939, I 1039, LGW 1213, TG (Lydgate’s Temple of Glas) 395, 
TG 640. Perhaps also A 1243, B 2237, B 2984. 

Most striking is the confusion of personal pronouns: TC 5. 874, A 78, 
A 1379, A 1765, A 1937, A 2082, A 3245, A 3414, A 3729, A 3755, A 4081, B 346, 
B 465, B 466, B 606, B 731, B 997, B 1923, B 3374, B 3542, D 1574, E 1779, 
F 545, F 575, F 1440, I 948, LGW 642, LGW 1000, LGW 1189, LGW 1563, 
4 2345 (examples from LGW noted by Koch, Anglia, XLIII [1919], 
32-33). 

11 Cf. Scogan 48, Truth 7, TC 1. 628, TC 1. 704, TC 2. 821, TC 3. 1248, 
TC 3. 1307, TC 4. 1566, TC 5. 674, TC 5. 1520, TC 5. 1613, A 38, A 340, A 2938 
(MS: enseng; vt. not recorded), A 3337, A 3616 (MS: Noyous; vt. not re- 
corded), A 4171, B 199 (MS: Jelius; vt. not recorded), B 2042, C 654, C 656 
(MS: buche; vt. not recorded), E 270, G 657 (MS: subarblis; vt. not re- 
corded), I 943, I 1005, LGW 1737, TG 818. 

Many examples of misdivision of words (not all such variants are recorded 
by Manly and Rickert, Text, V-VIII), in part to be attributed to auditory 
imagery, are probably to be considered in the same category. Two or more 
words written as one: TC 2. 816, TC 4. 401, TC 5. 1176, A 110, A 169, A 317, 
A 319, A 410, A 691, A 1017, A 1111, A 1174, A 1209, A 1578, A 4175, B 1917, 
B 2769, B 2927, D 605, D 785, E 566, E 570, E 1717, E 2059, F 785, F 1386, 
TG 119, TG 699. One word written as two or more: ABC 174, Scogan 16, 
TC 1. 161, TC 2. 1551, TC 3. 351, TC 3. 890, TC 3. 1450, TC 4. 140, TC 4. 804, 
TC 5. 109, TC 5. 1434, A 215, A 302, A 602, A 2185, A 2414, A 2725, A 2774, 
A 2864, A 2939, A 3121, B 2835, D 1914, E 1455, I 309, I 598, LGW 507, 
LGW 1490, TG 283, TG 505. Cf. for tarede it al to leene] forto arede al til 
eue, TC 2. 132, and Bytrent] Ben trent, TC 4. 870. 

12E.g. (minor spelling corrections not recorded by Manly and Rickert, 
Text, V-VIII), TC 1. 98, TC 1. 166, TC 1. 849, TC 2. 120, TC 2. 1687, 
TC 3. 659, TC 4. 351, A 407, A 502, A 701, A 756, A 990, A 1086, A 2677, 
A 2832, B 2192, B 2233, B 3373, D 1833, D 2043, E 232, E 592, E 678, E 1938, 
E 1944, G 802, LGW 1210. 
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introduced an error, and many of the miswritings and other errors 
have not been touched. 

Nothing done by a careless or ignorant scribe is matter for 
surprise; but in the case of a manuscript as carefully executed as 
Gg, by a scribe who was obviously experienced, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the scribe gave to the meaning of what he was writing 
the attention of which he was capable, and that his errors, beyond 
the simpler ones of transcription, should make at least a semblance 
of sense. It is in the light of these considerations that the manu- 
script presents a special problem. 


II 


A possible, and perhaps the simplest, explanation of Gg would 
be that the scribe was a foreigner.’* If he were a foreigner, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that he would have left some trace of 
his own language, the occasional substitution of a foreign word or 
form, just as a scribe speaking a dialect different from that of the 
text he was copying sometimes introduced the forms of his own 
speech. There are some words and forms in Gg which seem to indi- 
cate that the speech habits of the scribe were those of a Fleming 
or a Dutchman."* 

The use of sch instead of sc or sk in such words as Aschauns, 
TC 1. 292; schorne, TC 1. 335; scharmus for scarmuch, TC 2. 611; 


13 See above, p. 33. As much seems to be implied by Miss Hammond's 
reference to “un-English miswritings” (Manual, p. 191). Skeat’s statement, 
“the spelling of C. [Gg] can be completely accounted for, if we are careful to 
add the fact of its containing Anglo-French spellings to the other facts which 
concern the dialect only” (“The Influence of Anglo-French Pronunciation 
upon Modern English,” Transactions of the Philological Society, 1899-1902 
{London, n.d.], p. 441) is ambiguous in its context; he does not say that 
the scribe was French or Norman, but neither does he say that the MS merely 
reflects an orthographic system uninfluenced by the speech habits of the 
scribe. Aside from the chronological difficulties involved in explaining phe- 
nomena in a fifteenth-century MS by criteria drawn from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Skeat, by applying certain of his “Canons” (2, 4, 9, 14, 15) to the 
peculiarities listed by Furnivall (Temporary Preface, pp. 51-59), explains both 
too much and too little in Gg. He attributes to Anglo-French influence the 
confusion of w and wh, the uncertainty about the combination ght, and the 
confusion of th and ¢. The first two resulted in the fifteenth century from 
widespread phonological changes, and the third occurs, for example, in the 
Paston Letters. Skeat fails to account for the use of sch for [sk], the great 
uncertainty about the use of e and i, and the occasional similarities to Dutch 
words (see below, passim). For criticism of Skeat’s paper in general, see 
Adolf Luhmann, Die Uberlieferung von Lagamon’s Brut (“Studien zur 
— Philologie,” hrsg. Lorenz Morsbach, XXII [Halle A. Salle, 1906]), 
pp. : 

14 Miss Margaret Rickert has suggested that the illustrations in Gg show 
some technical resemblance to the miniatures found in North Dutch manu- 
scripts of about the same date, 1420-1440 (Manly and Rickert, Text. I, 602-4). 
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eschape, TC 3. 1242; schape, TC 4. 207; schapyn, TC 5. 908; 
scharmoth, TC 5. 1508; schole, A 125; scholer, A 260; eschapith, 
B 2020; schorge, B 3590, is a peculiarity which occurs so infre- 
quently in other Chaucer manuscripts as to command attention. 
It is, however, common in Dutch:*® for example, schermuts “skir- 
mish,” schade “injury,” school, schede “sheath.” The forms bosch, 
A 1527, and boschis, A 1579, may be compared to MDu bosch; 
and perhaps chauce for cause, A 1764, is to be explained by the 
fact that ch was used for k in some combinations in Dutch. 

The intrusive vowe! so common between a liquid and another 
consonant in Gg, not unparalleled in other English texts, is a 
normal development in Dutch.’* The tendency toward the develop- 
ment of such a vowel in Gg is illustrated by merciabele, ABC 182; 
pepele, TC 1. 73; resonabele, TC 2. 1135; conabele (or couabele) 
for covenable, TC 2. 1137; wn stabele, TC 3. 820; mouabele, 
TC 3. 822; onstabele, TC 3. 1751; discordabele, TC 3. 1753; verykele 
for vernycle, A 685; obstakell, A 1787; Cerkelys, A 2131; tryakele, 
B 479. Other forms occurring in Gg have nearly exact counterparts 
in Dutch: Nobele, ABC 97, ABC 153, MDu nobel; abele, ABC 184, 
MDu abel; merakele, B 477, MDu mirakele; parabele, D 679, MDu 
parabel(e); spectakele, D 1203, Du spektakel. 

There are a few cases in which what may be a Dutch word has 
been substituted for the English. The correct reading of TC 1. 297 
is That in his hertes botme gan to stiken; Gg has nekyn*' for stiken; 
there is a MDu verb naken, neken “attingere.” The form boxtere 
for box tree, A 1302, is an isolated example in Gg, but it is inter- 
esting to note that there was in Middle Dutch a combining form 


15 Dutch cognates of English words are given in NED. I have also drawn 
Dutch words and forms from L. -L. De Bo, Westvlaamsch idioticon, heruit- 
gegeven door Joseph Samyn (Gent, 1892); L. W. Schuermans, Algemeen 
Vlaamsch idioticon (Leuven, 1865-70) ; Bijvoegsel aan het algemeen Viaamsch 
tdioticon uitgegeven in 1865-1870 (Loven, 1883); Is. Teirlinck, Zuid-oost 
Vlaandersch idioticon (“Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal- & 
Letterkunde,” 3 vols. [Gent, 1908-22]); J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch 
handwoordenboek ('s-Gravenhage, 1932); E. Verwijs, J. Verdam, Middel- 
nederlandsch woordenboek, 10 vols. (’s-Gravenhage, 1885-1925); M. de 
Vries, L. A. te Winkel, et al., Woordenboek der nederlandsche taal, I- 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1882- ). My statements as to Dutch grammar, especially 
phonology and morphology, are based on Johannes Franck, Mittelnieder- 
lindische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1910), and on the grammatical introduction 
to Beatrijs, ed. A. J. Barnouw (“Publications of the Philological Society,” 
III [London, 1914]). I am indebted to Professor Margaret Schlauch for 
calling my attention to Barnouw’s introduction. 

16]t is, incidentally, very noticeable in the English of one of my col- 
leagues, a native Hollander. 

17 Over a caret before the first m and above the line is what looks like a 
question mark, This nekyn might, of course, be a misreading of long -s in 
ligature with ¢, but familiarity with neken would have contributed to the 
misreading. 
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-tere. For the puzzling Jakke of Deuer, A 4347, Gg has rakke of 
Douere; to rakke may be compared MDu rak meaning, among other 
things, “a roast of fowls.” In A 4309, hastede is substituted for the 
Nth greithen in a unique variant ; Middle Dutch has the verb hasten, 
but apparently nothing to correspond to greithen. For tarye, D 1603, 
Gg has /ette, which spoils the rime with Marie; there seems to be no 
Dutch word corresponding to tarye, but the intransitive Jette has 
the meaning “to loiter, be slow.” The substitution of begynne for 
gonne, G 1192, might be accounted for by the fact that Dutch 
apparently does not have the aphetic form necessary to the meter. 
In G 411, fightyn for fecchen might be attributed to confusion with 
Du vechten “to fight.” Gg has sperys for shaftes, A 2605; there is a 
MDu spere, and schacht, the Dutch cognate of shaft, might not 
have been recognized as such. To toparted for departed, A 1621, 
may be compared MDu toeparten. The commission of the ear-error 
ensome for and some, E 1614, might have been facilitated by MDu 
ende, Du en. Familiarity with MDu endelinge “right down upon” 
might have had something to do with producing endelyng for 
endelong, F 992. To account for spere instead of sparre, A 990, 
a ME sperr is recorded in NED, but the regular Middle Dutch form 
seems also to have been sperr(e). It should be noted, too, that the 
usual form of the negative prefix in Gg, on-, which is also found 
in the Pasion Letters, is the usual form in Dutch. 

Probably the most striking single characteristic of the orthog- 
raphy of Gg is the variation in the use of e and i in both open 
and closed syllables. An i or y is written for original e, especially 
before nd, but also before other combinations, even when the rimes 
of the words in which it occurs are spelled with an e: blynde, 
TC 4. 648, : wende : sende; blynde, TC 5. 526, : wende; synde, 
D 1258, : ende and so on. On the other hand, sende, TC 5. 893, is 
written with an e when riming wynde."* In Middle Dutch, e before n 
and another consonant was raised to i; forms “with e and i occur 
side by side in the same texts.”!® 

The utter confusion of e’s and i’s in such examples as abidyn, 
TC 2. 935, : redyn; sete, A 989; pete, A 1761; presoun, A 1023; 
a twen, A 3589, : syn; blysse, B 1146, : gesse : heuinesse; abedyn, 
E 1888, : glydyn; gewyn, LGW 1281, : drywyn; and the like, might 
be explained by assuming that the scribe was a Dutchman, in whose 
native speech i was always lengthened and lowered to e in an open 
syllable, and who was used to such variations of the two characters 
in spelling. 


18 Carefully executed MSS like El and Hg are much more meticuious 
about such rimes. 
19 Barnouw, Beatrijs, p. 10. 
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It may further be noted that in unstressed positions Du bi, corre- 
sponding to ME by, appears as be, the common, if not the usual, 
form of the unstressed preposition in Gg.*® And the occasional 
writing of o for u as in grochit, A 3045; pors, A 656; skolle, A 3935; 
porge, B 4137; wolgaly for vulgarly, TC 4. 1513, might be ex- 
plained by the fact that in Dutch an unmutated Germanic u was 
lowered to o. 


The voiced and voiceless sounds represented in Middle English 
by th or p did not exist in Middle Dutch, and a Dutch scribe would 
have had the same difficulty with them that the Gg scribe had. 
He might well have heard a strongly voiced [8] as [d], and in Gg 
such writings as whedyr, TC 3. 929; displesaunce, TC 3. 971; 
fedele, A 296; pedyr, A 1263; dedyr, G 307 ; dey, I 443, are surpris- 
ingly frequent. Rimes like blype : strywe, TC 4. 174, 175; blythe : 
alyue, A 2697, 2698; blythe : stryue : lywe, PF 604, 606, 607; 
aryue : blythe, LGW 1472, 1473; swythe : dryue, LGW 2176, 2177, 
would have been easier for a scribe who did not naturally use the 
sound [8] than for one who did. The confusion of th and ¢ in feyt, 
TC 1. 89; brennyt, TC 4. 678; tilke, A 182, A 1973, A 3004; tyn, 
B 2563, E 1299; thedeus in the Latin from the Thebaid following 
TC 5. 1498 (fol. 123%); Thil, A 3422, B 1158, C 509, PF 40; 
thasemble, D 89, could be explained in a similar way.** 

Three minor points of morphology which might be explained as 
reflecting the influence of different English dialects may also be 
explained by the single assumption that the scribe was Dutch. The 
addition of an m to the infinitive to the detriment of rime” is to be 
explained as East Anglian if it has dialectal significance ;** but the 
infinitive also ends in -en in Dutch. The present participle ending 
in -nd** had a_ wide distribution in Middle English, including the 


20 E.g., A 174, A 279, A 572, A 686, A 1074, A 1111, A 1203, A 1212, A 1291. 

21 7h is sometimes written for t, especially in the dialect of Holland, 
though it has “keine lautliche Bedeutung” (Franck, Mittelniederlandische 
Grammatik, p. 8). 

22 The certain examples are: brende : dessendyn : wende : defende, 
ABC 90, 92, 93, 95; hie : eyen : preyen, TC 2. 401, 403, 404; auaylyn : travayle 
: fayle, TC 3. 520, 522, 523; coldyn : tolde : helde, TC 3. 800, 802, 803; 
sen : sche : tre, B 1052, 1054, 1055; deyin : slogardye, G 15, 17; desyryn : 
a fyre : esspyre, TG 434, 436, 437. 

23 See Henry Cecil Wyld, “South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects 
in Middle English,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Asso- 
ciation, VI (1920), 121; A History of Modern Colloquial English (London, 
1925), p. 341. 

24 Examples are: rydende, TC 2. 1249; rydonde, TC 2. 1253; ioynande, 
a folwende, A 3260; wepynd, D 401; stynkende, I 561, I 840; chydynd, 
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northeastern part of the East Anglian region® to which other of 
the dialectal characteristics of the manuscript point ; -ende was also 
the ending of the present participle in Middle Dutch. The tendency 
to retain the -n of the past participle of strong verbs indicated by 
some rimes*® may be explained as Northern,”" but it may also be 
Dutch. The evidence is slight, and there is little basis for argument. 
The assumption that the scribe was Dutch would eliminate the 
mixture of two dialects, but such mixture of Midland and Northern 
forms was common in East Anglia in the fifteenth century. 

The form ist for is** certainly is not normal in English. The 
normal Middle Dutch form was es or is, though ist did appear in 
Dutch under German influence.” 

Twice, in E 989 and F 928, as is used for than after a compara- 
tive. This usage was not unknown in Middle English ;*° but it does 
not seem to have been common, and it might be explained by the 
Dutch use of als with the meaning “than.” 

Such correspondences between characteristics of Gg and charac- 
teristics of Dutch as have been listed here do not prove that the 
scribe of Gg was a Dutchman. It would be impossible to prove such 
a hypothesis in the absence of external evidence unless the text 
had been practically translated into Dutch, for there is no means of 
determining to what extent and in what ways the influence of the 
Dutch language would have made itself felt. Even if comparison 
with an English manuscript known to have been written by a 
Dutch scribe were possible, it would be of little value, for two 
scribes would probably not have behaved in exactly the same way.™* 


25 Samuel Moore, Sanford Brown Meech, and Harold Whitehall, “Middle 
English Dialect Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries: Preliminary Report 
of an Investigation Based Exclusively on Localized Texts and Documents,” 
Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature, University of 
2 yy Publications: Language and Literature, XIII (Ann Arbor, 1935), 
17-18, 47. 

26 Examples are: goddis : forbodyn is, Scogan 15, 17; I betyn : herte (for 
hete) : smete (for swete), TC 2. 940, 942, 943; goddis : forbodyn is, E 2295, 
2296; dronke : swonkyn, H 17, 18; tho : a gon (rime corrected by under- 
dotting n), PF 463, 465. 

27See Samuel Moore, Historical Outlines of English Phonology and 
Morphology (Ann Arbor, 1929), p. 85. 

28 It occurs at TC 2. 749, TC 2. 1422, TC 3. 321, TC 5. 62, TC 5. 586, A 502 
(corrected), A 3703, D 905, D 1007, D 1102, E 337, PF 640. In most cases 
is it is the correct reading, or it might have been unconsciously supplied by 
the scribe. 

29 Franck, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik, p. 142. 

80 NED, s. v. as, B.1.4. 

81 The hypothesis would perhaps receive further support if the conjecture 
that the MS may have been made for Jacqueline of Hainault (Manly and 
Rickert, Text, I, 181) could be proved. Unfortunately, this tantalizing con- 
jecture, brilliantly as it might have been argued, is no more than conjecture 
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What these correspondences do indicate is that it is possible to 
explain certain eccentricities of Gg by comparison to the speech 
habits of a Dutchman. The out-and-out blunders like hemereste for 
hyndreste, A 622, could have been made by anyone who did not 
thoroughly understand the language, even by a careless or unintel- 
ligent English scribe, as could the misdivisions and ear-errors. Prob- 
ably none of the phenomena noted as peculiarities would have been 
impossible for a careless English scribe. But when word substitu- 
tions which can be explained by comparison to words that occur in 
Dutch, together with orthographic and phonological peculiarities 
that occur normally in Dutch but only sporadically in English, are 
found in a carefully executed manuscript that is recognized to be 
abnormal, such an explanation at least deserves to be considered. 
(See page 42 for a table of linguistic characteristics showing dia- 
lectal and possible Dutch influence. ) 


Ill 


Though records of the presence of Flemings and Hollanders in 
England do not seem to be as numerous for the fifteenth century 
as for the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries,** it would certainly 
have been possible for Gg to be copied by a Dutch-speaking scribe in 
England—or, for the matter of that, perhaps even in the Nether- 
lands—between 1420 and 1440. Commercial relations between Eng- 
land and the Low Countries were close, especially in the wool 
trade.** Flemish and other alien weavers and artisans were settled 
in England.** And one of the important centers of the English cloth 
industry was the East Anglian region,** the dialect of which is 
reflected in Gg. 


82 Evidence of the relations between England and the Netherlands has 
been collected and summarized by J. F. Bense, The Anglo-Dutch Relations 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of William the Third . . . (’s-Graven- 
hage, 1924). 

83 EF. E. Power, in Eileen Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in English 
Trade in the Fifteenth Century (London, 1933), chap. ii, “The Wool Trade in 
the Fifteenth Century,” pp. 41, 83, 97. 

Sir John Fastolf, book collector and neighbor of the Pastons in Norfolk, 
“traded largely with the Low Countries” (James E. Thorold Rogers, The 
Industrial and Commercial History of England, ed. Arthur G. L. Rogers [New 
York, 1892], p. 298). 

84 For an account of the ill-feeling among English weavers because of 
tax-exemptions enjoyed by alien weavers in London in the first half of the 
hiteenth century, see E. Lipson, The Economic History of England, I (Lon- 
don, 1937), 467-68. 

85 F. Lipson, The History of the Woollen and Worsted Industries (London, 
1921), p. 222. 
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Characteristic 


Nth 


WMI 


EMI 


Sth 





PRT ate debckewennaves 
e for i in open syllables ...... 


e and i confused in closed 
ESS 


a for OE -eah- ............ 
eg er 
og of Sere 


o for u not next n, m®? ....... 


Intrusive e between liquid 
and following consonant? ... 


OO ED ois isc kos swenivs 
Confusion of th and d?....... 
Confusion of th and #?........ 


Addition of —n to infinitive to 
detriment of rime.......... 


Present participle in -md...... 


Voiceless final consonant in 
ending of past participle 
OE WHE WONRS. 00 6 cece ccss 


Addition of —n to past parti- 
ciple of strong verbs to 
detriment of rime.......... 


og 2: er 


Substitution of words possibly 
BE 6-24 th enccabediesous 




















1 Restricted in occurrence in MS. 
2 Also occurs in East Anglian texts. 
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Flemings had not been unknown in England earlier, but it was 
in the fourteenth century, when they started entering the eastern 
counties especially,** that they assumed economic importance. Ed- 
ward III encouraged their immigration, granting letters of protec- 
tion te John Kempe of Flanders in 1331." An act of 1337 promised 
liberal franchises to foreign clothworkers, and its result was a “large 
influx of alien weavers, dyers, and fullers,” who took up residence 
in the larger towns, including Norwich.** By the time of the uprising 
in 1381, the Flemings were sufficiently numerous to be singled out 
as special objects for the attention of bands of rebels in Norfolk and 
the rest of East Anglia.*® There is not as much evidence of immi- 
gration in the fifteenth century as in the fourteenth,*® but it is pos- 
sible that there were Flemish weavers in northeast Norfolk about 
the middle of the fifteenth century.* 

The presence of any considerable number of immigrants from the 
Netherlands, even though those of whom records have been pre- 
served were for the most part weavers, would constitute presump- 
tive evidence that an English manuscript might have been copied 
by a Dutch-speaking scribe,** and the possibility is increased by the 
fact that Dutch scribes were at work in England copying Latin 
manuscripts between 1420 and 1445. For example,** Manuscript 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, CCXLIII, which was given to 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, by the Abbot of Saint Albans,** 





86 Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations, p. 38. 

87 Lipson, op. cit., p. 12. 

88 Jbid., pp. 12-13. Lipson says elsewhere that not many settled at Norwich 
under Edward III, but that “many weavers [presumably Flemings] became 
freemen of the city” in the next reign (Economic History, I, 489). 

89 See Edgar Powell, The Rising in East Anglia in 1381 (Cambridge, 
1896), passim. 

40 Bense, op. cit., p. 41. 

#1 Cunningham, Alien Immigrants to England, Sociai England Series (Lon- 
don, 1897), p. 110. 

Thomas Fuller says that when it was proposed to drain the fens in the 
neighborhood of Cambridge, ca. 1436, “they wanted not Dutchmen out of the 
Low Countries to assist them ...” (The History of the University of 
Cambridge, and of Waltham Abbey. With the Appeal of Injured Innocence, 
ed. James Nichols [London, 1840], p. 105). 

42 The activity of alien scribes was officially recognized and was at least 
not discouraged. See, for example, the fifteenth-century act cited by W. 
Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce During the 
Early and Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1905), I, 431. 

43T give only the certain cases that I have found. There are in English 
libraries other fifteenth-century manuscripts written by Netherlanders, but 
there is no evidence that they were written in England rather than imported. 
I have little doubt that the list of Dutch scribes in my files could be consid- 
erably augmented. 

44 See Henricus O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum MSS. qui in collegiis aulisque 
Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur (Oxonii, 1852), II, 100-101. 
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was written at Oxford in 1423 by Frederick Naghel of Utrecht.* 
In 1432 a scribe named Tielmann, who identified himself as a clerk 
of the Diocese of Utrecht, copied three works—one in Manuscript 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 114, and two in Manuscript 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 68—for Walter Crome of Gon- 
ville Hall.** 

The hypothesis that Gg was written by a Dutch-speaking scribe 
is only a hypothesis—no more. Absolute proof, unless the hand of 
the Gg scribe could be certainly identified as that of a scribe known 
to have been Dutch or Flemish, is impossible. Until such further 
proof is forthcoming, or until a better hypothesis is offered, this may 
be considered a possible suggestion as to how a Chaucer manuscript 
in many ways very good came to be in many other ways very bad. 


University of Arkansas 


45 As is stated in the colophon (ibid., p. 101). Mr. Manly secured a photo- 
stat of this manuscript, but the hands in it and Gg are not the same. It is 
possible, of course, that Gg is the work of some other Dutch scribe included 
in my list. 

Another scribe, who wrote at Oxford in 1430, would seem from his name, 
Cornelius Oesterwic, to have been from the Netherlands (see Montague 
Rhodes James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A Descriptive Catalogue, | [Cambridge, 1900], 474). 

46 See Montague Rhodes James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Gonville and Caius College Cambridge, I (Cambridge, 
1907), 121; A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College Cambridge (Cambridge, 1912), I, 146-48. James’s sug- 
gestion (A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Peter- 
house [Cambridge, 1899], p. 220) that this Tielmann and the Tydeman who 
wrote MS Peterhouse I. 9. 2. may be the same is untenable, for Tydeman signs 
himself as “de regno suecie” (tbid., p. 219). 














‘THE CROXTON PLAY: AN ANTI-LOLLARD PIECE 
By Cecitia Cutts 


The previous studies which have been made of the Croxton Play 
of the Sacrament’ have concerned themselves principally with pos- 
sible or probable foreign sources and reflect the belief that the play’ 
is essentially non-English in both spirit and plot. Not one of them 
has seriously attempted to answer the obvious question: Why was 
this particular “foreign” subject chosen for an English play at this 
time? It is my purpose here to show that, although the play has no 
parallel in English dramatic literature, the theme is not unique in 
fifteenth-century England; and that the choice of this theme, the 
internal evidence of the play, and the contemporary ecclesiastical 
and political history indicate that the play was a deliberate piece of 
anti-Lollard propaganda composed and presented for the purpose 
of strengthening the faith of the people in the face of heretic teach- 
ings and influence. 

The story that the play tells is one of the very numerous anti- 
Jewish tales which consist of accusations that Jews had nefariously 
secured Christian consecrated wafers, which they had persecuted 
in various ways in imitation of Christ’s Passion, and so, once more, 
literally shed the blood of the Christian God.? It appears to be of 


1The play was first brought to the attention of modern scholars by 
Whitley Stokes, who in 1861 published it in Transactions of the Philological 
Society. It has since been edited three times: (1) by J. M. Manly, in Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama (1897), vol. 1; (2) by Osborn Water- 
house, in “The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays,” E.E.T.S., extra ser., vols. 104-5 
(1909) ; (3) by J. Q. Adams, in Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (1924). It 
also served as the subject for a doctoral dissertation (unpublished) by Miss 
Florence E. Barns (University of Chicago, 1926). 

2 The Jew-Host story consists of two essential elements, the anti-Jewish 
and the purely doctrinal, and stories containing one or the other of these 
elements are found as far back as the second and third centuries a.p, It is 
interesting to note that the earliest claims to a visible conversion of the con- 
secrated elements are ascribed to Gnostic and other heretical teachers, and 
were thoroughly condemned by the Church Fathers (v. Irenaeus, “Adv. 
Haer.,” Bk. I, chap. xiii; Hippolytus, “Refutation of all Heresies,” chap. 
xxxiv-xxxv). Orthodox acceptance of the conversionist theory and the multi- 
plication of stories in support of it belong to the Eucharistic controversy of 
the ninth and following centuries. Anti-Jewish stories, on the other hand, 
were frequent in earlier centuries and were particularly developed and multi- 
plied in connection with the Iconoclastic controversy of the eighth century, 
which also contributed other important elements which were later incorporated 
into Jew-Host tales. No real Jew-Host story, however, appeared until the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and the first important one is that ascribed 
to 1290 and associated with the church of St.-Jean-en-Gréve in Paris. This one 
set the vogue, so to speak, for the new charge against the Jews, and stories 
modeled upon it multiplied rapidly. We find them ascribed to 1294, 1297, 1299, 
1302, 1306, 1310, 1312, 1330, 1331, 1334, 1337, 1338, 1361, 1388, 1399, 1401, 1404, 
1410, 1420, 1422, 1432, 1453, 1474, and so on. Each story was normally accom- 
panied by anti-Jewish riots and, frequently, the establishment of a new relic 
shrine. 
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fifteenth-century fabrication, for the play itself asserts, in both the 
introduction and the colophon, that “this miracle was done in the 
forest of Aragon in the year of our Lord 1461.” It differs from any 
other story that I have been able to find. The Jew, whose name is 
Jonathas, as in some versions of the French 1290 tale, is a wealthy 
merchant. He has four servants, Jason, Jasdon, Masphat and Mal- 
chus, and together the five of them conspire to secure a Host in 
order to test the truth of the Christian doctrine, declaring that if 
they find it true they will become Christians. Jonathas goes to do 
business with the wealthy Christian merchant, Sir Aristorius, and 
finally, for the price of one hundred pounds, wins a promise of a 
Host, which Aristorius is going to take from the chapel after his 
chaplain, Sir Isoder, has gone to bed. Having received this Host, 
Jonathas and his companions proceed to test it by piercing it five 
times, nailing it to a pillar, throwing it into boiling water, and 
putting it into a hot oven. It shows its miraculous character by 
bleeding profusely throughout these tortures, and finally by appear- 
ing above the oven in the form of a crucifix and addressing a pathetic 
appeal to the Jews. They are all converted, and having confessed 
before the Crucifix, go to find the Bishop and confess to him. The 
Bishop carries the Host back to the church in solemn procession, 
baptizes the Jews, and assigns penance to Aristorius and Sir Isoder. 

During the persecution of the Host by the Jews there is a comic 
interruption of the action. Jonathas has picked up the bleeding Host 
to throw it into the cauldron, but it clings to his hand and he runs 
about in a mad fit. The others attempt to separate the Host from his 
hand by nailing it to a pillar and jerking the hand away, with the 
result that both Host and hand remain nailed to the pillar. At this 
point a Dutch quack doctor and his boy are introduced, giving rise 
to some horse-play and low humor. The action of the play is re- 
sumed by the Jews’ driving the doctor and boy off the stage. After 
his conversion Jonathas has his hand miraculously restored to him 
at the command of the unveiled Christ. 

. *& 2 


A careful study of the history of the development and use of the 
Jew-Host stories reveals that they were usually, if not always, 
adduced for specific didactic purposes, whether to stir up anti-Jewish 
riots, or to convince people of the truth of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Host, or to stimulate belief in the relics of a given 
shrine. An analysis of the English play and a comparison with its 
continental analogues reveal that it also is strongly didactic, but 
that its didactic character is in striking contrast to that of the 
analogues. There are three of these stories which have been brought 
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forward as possible or probable sources of the English play: (1) a 
French play, Le Mistere de la saincte hostie,’ which in its dramatic, 
its narrative, or its artistic form, was probably the ultimate source 
of all the others; (2) a fifteenth-century Italian play,* which may 
or may not be anterior to the English; (3) the Dutch tale associated 
with the shrine of St. Gudule’s.® All three are strongly anti-Jewish 
in tone: the French and Dutch in their later forms have as their 
chief purpose the stimulating of faith in the particular miraculous 
Hosts kept at the shrine of St.-Jean-en-Gréve and St. Gudule’s 
respectively ; the Italian is in part a Corpus Christi play. None of 
these purposes is suggested in the English play. There is no anti- 
Jewish—or pro-Jewish—atmosphere whatever, as, of course, might 
be considered natural in a country where for several hundred years 
the Jewish population was inconsiderable in number. There is no 
localization of the story around a particular relic shrine or reference 
to a particular miraculous Host. It seems, indeed, as though the 
deliberate choice of a vague and foreign setting and the absence 
of the mention of any relic shrine were a conscious attempt to keep 
the doctrinal teaching on a high and spiritual plane. Finally, the 
English play differs greatly from its continental analogues in the 
extent and nature of its doctrinal teachings. Where the continental 
tales emphasize only the doctrine of transubstantiation, and sub- 
ordinate even that to the anti-Jewish and relic aspects, the English 
play gives all the emphasis to pure doctrine and expands its teaching 
to include not only transubstantiation but also baptism, confession, 
penance, pilgrimage, respect for images, reverence for the Blessed 
Virgin, the spiritual power and authority of a priest and the rever- 
ence due him, and the superior power and authority of a Bishop, 
which is notably greater than that of a priest. The instruction is made 
more pointed by a warning that any other belief is heretical, and a 
passing hint at the punishment in store for the unbeliever. 

The deliberation and the vividness with which these teachings are 
kept before the audience cannot be overlooked. More than half of 


8 This play, which is extant in two sixteenth-century editions, seems 
to have been in use in the middle of the fifteenth century. See Petit de Julle- 
ville, Les Mystéres (Paris, 1880), II, 93, 574; Parfait, Hist. du Théatre Fran- 
cais (Paris, 1745), I}, 365-66; Fournel, Vieux Paris (Tours, 1887), pp. 17-20; 
Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris, de 1405 a@ 1449 (Paris, 1881), pp. 572-73. 
There is a photostat copy of it in the University of Washington library. A 
detailed study of these three analogues and their relation to the English play 
is contained in my doctoral dissertation, The English Background of the “Play 
of the Sacrament” (University of Washington, 1938). 

For bibliographical information see d’Ancona, Origini del Teatro Ital- 
iano, 2nd ed. (Torino, 1891), I, 288; Batines, Bibliografia delle Antiche 
Rappresentazioni Italiane (Firenze, 1852), pp. 34-35. A photostat copy of the 
earliest (15th century) edition is in the University of Washington library. 

5 Ascribed to the year 1370, but probably not current until 1485. 
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the 800 lines which constitute the play proper® are concerned with 
demonstrating the truth of the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
Host. The teaching is made definite and pointed by having the dogma 
stated in words three times (lines 119-24, 315-28, 355), and visibly 
proved four times, three times by the bleeding of the Host, and 
as a climax by its transformation into the Saviour Himself with 
wounds bleeding and words of remonstrance on his lips (lines 400 ff., 
593 ff., 632 ff., 637-745). The purpose for which the Host is desired 
by the Jews, viz., to test the truth of this Christian dogma, is repeated 
nine times (lines 127-28, 129-32, 138-40, 147-48, 211-14, 262-63, 
369-72, 375, 380), and the doctrine is repeatedly asserted throughout 
the play by the identification of the consecrated Host with Christ 
(lines 208-9, 217, 375, 393-98, 698-714, 723-61, 773, 822, 831, 
852-67). The intervals at which the various repetitions occur are, 
moreover, such as to keep these ideas prominently before the audi- 
ence from the beginning to the end of the play. Careful instruction 
is also given, both by precept and example, as to how people should 
act in the presence of the Host: the Bishop tells them to follow him 
with bare feet in solemn procession, singing what seems to have 
been a solemn processional Eucharistic hymn, and the procession 
forms and passes on before the eyes of the audience (lines 728-33, 
754-61, 769). To this explicit teaching of the correct Eucharistic 
belief and practice, the author adds a warning that any other belief 
is heretical ; that irreverent approach to the Host or handling of it 
is a very serious sin, which smacks of heresy (lines 222, 777, 813) ; 
and that heretics may expect to be punished for such sin both in this 
world and in the next (lines 822-27, 916-23). 

The second doctrine which is carefully set forth is that concern- 
ing the Sacrament of Penance in its three parts of contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction. The first of these, contrition, is taught by 
the sincere remorse manifested by those who have sinned, namely, 
the five Jews (Jonathas and his four helpers), the Christian mer- 
chant (Aristorius), and the priest (Sir Isoder). The second part of 
Penance, the duty of auricular confession to a priest, which by the 
fourteenth century had become firmly and inseparably attached to 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist, is almost as strongly stressed as 
the Eucharistic doctrine itself. The precept is repeated three times, 
twice as Christ’s direct command (lines 682-85, 794-95, 866-67, and 
by inference in lines 870-71) ; four times the devout fulfillment of 
this command is depicted on the stage (lines 718-25, 770-85, 808-31, 
848-71). The teaching is very specific: 


6 Excluding lines 445-572, which are a comic interruption of the action. 
Manly’s text is followed. 
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(a) Confession to a priest is Christ’s own command: 
Lines 682-85. The Image of the Crucified, into which the persecuted 
Host has transformed itself, gives the command : 
... to fulfylle the preceptis of my lawys, 
The intent of my commandement knowe ye : 
Ite et ostendite vos sacerdotibus meis.7 


Lines 866-67. The Jews quote Christ’s command : 


In contrysyon owr hartes he cast 
And bad take vs to a confessor. 


(b) It is part of the duty of a Christian: 
Lines 794-95. Tue Bishop in his sermon says: 


Of synnys forgetyn take good avysement 
And knowlege them to your confessor fulle euyn. 


Lines 870-71. The Jews show that they have fulfilled this command 
when they ask for baptism: 

ffor to be crystenyd ys ower intent, 

Now all ower dedys to yow shewyd haue we. 


Lines 718-25. Following Christ’s direct command, Jonathas goes at 
once to the Bishop and makes confession of his sacrilege and the 
miracle, with the result that the Bishop and his people go in proces- 
sion to the house of the Jew and behold the vision. 


Lines 770-85. When Aristorius sees the procession he confesses as a 
matter of course to his priest Sir Isoder what he has done and begs 
him to intercede for him with the Bishop, which Isoder promises to do. 


Lines 808-31. Sir Isoder and Aristorius kneel in confession to the 
Bishop. 


Lines 848-71. All the Jews confess to the Bishop. 


(c) Contrition and confession directly to God are not sufficient; it must 
also be to a priest. 
Although the five Jews have with the utmost contrition admitted their 
guilt and prayed for forgiveness to Jesus personally present in the 
Image (lines 660-81), yet Christ’s reply to them is that they must 
follow his commandment and go and confess to a priest. The wording 
gives it the tone of a general announcement: 
Lines 682-89: JHESUS. All ye that desyryn my seruantis for to be 
And to fulfylle the preceptis of my lawys, 
The intent of my commandement knowe ye: 
Ite et ostendite vos sacerdotibus meis. 
To all yow that desyre in eny wyse 
To aske mercy, to graunt yt redy I am. 
Remember and lett yower wyttis suffyce, 
Et tunc non auertam a vobis faciem meam. 


7 This was one of the quotations used in refutation of the Lollards. See 
Hoccleve’s poem addressed to Oldcastle (Hoccleve’s Works, ed. Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S., extra ser., vol. 61 [1892], p. 11). 
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Instruction in the third part of the sacrament of Penance, the 
duty of willingly and faithfully performing the penance assigned 
by the confessor, is given in lines 778-85, in which Sir Isoder 
rebukes Aristorius for his lack of wit and promises to labor with 
the Bishop for his absolution ; lines 831, where Aristorius completes 
his confession and asks for penance: “I aske penaunce now in thys 
place” ; lines 832-43, where the Bishop assigns penance to Aristorius 
and gives a warning to the priest; line 849, Jonathas’ prayer to the 
Bishop for himself and his companions, “I aske for us all a generalle 
absoluc[i]on” ; and lines 892-99, wherein Aristorius takes his leave 
saying: “I wylle go walke, my penaunce to fullfylle.” 

The third doctrinal teaching which the play contrives to convey 
has to do with the sacrament of Baptism. This also is taught by 
solemn example and precept, and the importance of the rite empha- 
sized by having it performed by the Bishop himself : 

(a) Stage direction preceding line 872: “Here shall the bysshoppe crysten 

the Jewys with gret solempnyte.” 


(b) Lines 875, 876, 878: The dogma behind the Bishop’s teaching is that 
salvation is not possible for the unbaptized. Three times he repeats it: 
And with the water of baptyme I shalle yow blysse 
To saue yow alle from the fendis blame. 
Now, that fendys powre for to make lame, 
In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Gost, 
To saue yow from the deuyllys flame, 
I crysten yow alle, both lest and most. 


(c) The duties which are laid upon a person by the very fact of his being 
baptized and thus becoming a Christian are explicitly pointed out: 
Lines 882-87: Now ar we bownd to kepe Crystis lawe 

And to serue the Father, the Son and the Holy Gost. 
Now wylle we walke by contre and cost, 

Owr wyckyd lyuyng for to restore; 
And trust in God, of myghtis most, 

Neuer to offend as we have don before. 


In addition to these three major sacraments, the play contains 
specific or implied instruction in regard to the following points of 
doctrine or practice: 


(i) The use of pilgrimage as a normal and desirable part of penance: 
Lines 884-85: (Jonathas) “Now wylle we walke by contre and cost, 
Owr wyckyd lyuyng for to restore ;” 


Line 889: (idem) “Forward on ower vyage we wylle vs dresse ;” 


Lines 892-93: (Aristorius) “In-to my contre now wylle I fare 
For to amende myn wyckyd lyfe,” 


Line 897: (idem) “I wylle go walke, my penaunce to fullfylle.” 
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(ii) Reverence for Images as a normal Christian attitude, which is sug- 
gested by the transformation of the Host into the Image of Christ; 
by the reference in the Bishop’s sermon to serving the Blessed Virgin, 
for such a reference would certainly suggest to the audience the cus- 
tomary worship at her famous shrines and altars; by the references 
to pilgrimages, which were always made to specific shrines where 
specific images were reverenced. 


(iii) The spiritual power and authority of a priest and the reverence due 
him. This is reflected in Aristorius’ attitude toward Sir Isoder, and 
in the statement of the priest’s power to “make the body of Christ.” 
(Lines 121-22, 305 ff., 325-28.) 


(iv) The superior power and authority of a Bishop, which is notably greater 
than that of a priest. The place, the authority and the duties of a 
Bishop seem to be deliberately stressed, and illustrated by the por- 
trayal of a model bishop on the stage. He is represented twice in the 
act of giving a sermon (lines 786-807, 908-27); it is the Bishop to 
whom the Jews repair and who leads the procession and returns with 
the Host (lines 718-61) ; it is the Bishop of whom Aristorius is in awe 
lest he be taken for a heretic (lines 222, 777) ; the priest promises to 
intercede with the Bishop for Aristorius’ absolution, but does not 
suggest that he himself has power to give it in this case (lines 781-85). 
It is with great humility that the priest approaches the Bishop (lines 
808-15), reminding him of his authority: “As ye be materyall to owr 
degre . .. ”; and the Bishop asserts his dignity and authority in 
replying to him (lines 816-19, also 840-47). 


What is the reason for the appearance of this peculiarly didactic 
play in England in the late fifteenth century? The first thing which 
strikes the mind, of course, is that the particular doctrines with 
which the play is so concerned are those to which Wyclif and his 
followers objected. The writings against the Lollards and the writ- 
ings of the Lollards themselves are filled with evidence to this effect 
and make it very apparent that the chief doctrine on which they 
conflicted with the Church was that of “the sacrament of the altar,” 
and closely allied to it were those in regard to the belief and practice 
of pilgrimage, confession, penance, reverence for saints and images, 
baptism, respect for the priests and prelates of the Church, acknowl- 
edgment of the superior authority of bishops and the Pope, and 
so on down to less significant points of doctrine and practice.* Is 
this parallelism a mere coincidence, or is there reason to suppose 
that this play can have been used as an anti-Lollard instrument? 
Was there enough Lollardy left in the late fifteenth century to make 
such a view tenable? 

Until fairly recent times the general attitude of historians has been 
to consider that the force of Lollardy was spent by about the middle 


8 Detailed bibliographical references for all generalizations made in this 
paper can be found in my unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
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of the fifteenth century, a view which is explained partly by the 
fact that much material was still unpublished and partly by the tend- 
ency of the historians to look upon Lollardy as a political move- 
ment which had failed in its attempted revolts and so been crushed. 
Now, however, to a considerable extent through the research pub- 
lished in the Victoria History of the Counties of England, there is 
sufficient material available to show quite convincingly that the Lol- 
lards had not only not disappeared by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but that they were very active throughout that century and 
were a continual cause of concern to the serious-minded orthodox 
clergy. Three facts arrest our attention: in certain years, namely 
those of 1401, 1414-17, 1428-30, 1457, 1462, 1485, and 1495 ff., 
the movement showed special activity ; certain districts, particularly 
the industrial centers of the South and East, were affected by it 
more than others, and it tended to remain where it had once become 
rooted ; throughout the century the Church used every conceivable 
means of combatting the heresy. 

As I have not space here to trace the course of the Lollard move- 
ment from its beginning ca. 1380 to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, although it is only against the background formed by the 
details of this history that the Croxton play can be truly understood, I 
shall turn at once to the methods which the Church used to overcome 
the danger. These were of two types: (1) those intended to frighten 
and coerce people into orthodoxy ; (2) those which aimed to instruct 
and persuade. To the former group belong such steps as the laws 
for apprehending, imprisoning, and burning heretics; the custom of 
solemn public recantation and severe public penance ;* the regula- 
tions forbidding discussion at Oxford, unlicensed preaching any- 
where in the country, the use of English Bibles or tracts, and the 
holding of Lollard schools or meetings of any kind; and the accusa- 
tion that the Lollards were communists responsible for riots and 
rebellions and seeking the overthrow of the kingdom and the con- 
fiscation of the property of laymen as well as clergy.’° Under the 
latter heading fall such persuasive measures as the use of repentant 
leaders like Repyngdon, Hereford, and Flemmyng to lure their 


® An interesting and typical example is the trial and punishment in 1457 
of the brothers William and Richard Sparke of Somersham, Huntingdonshire, 
by Bishop Chadworth of Lincoln diocese, recounted in detail in Lincoln 
Diocese Documents (1450-1544), ed. Andrew Clark, E.E.T.S., old ser., vol. 149 
(1914), pp. 90-103. 

10 The Lollards were accused of fomenting or being associated with the 
disturbances of 1381, 1400, 1401, 1431, 1450, and a threatened revolt in 1457. 
Cf. W. H. Summers, The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills (London, 1906), 
pp. 59-60; Harpsfeld, Historia Wicleffiana, subjoined to his Historia Angli- 
aP6 See (Duaci, 1622), p. 703; Lincoln Diocese Documents, pp. 
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quondam followers back to the fold; the preaching by men like 
Courtenay, Cunningham, and Arundel of sermons designed to refute 
Lollard assertions and give positive Catholic instruction; the gen- 
eral licensing of friars’ and other special preachers ;** the appoint- 
ment of men to write and act against Lollards ;** Bishop Flemmyng’s 
plan in 1426 to found Lincoln College, Oxford, “to educate persons. 
to write, preach, and dispute against the damnable doctrine of 
Wickliffe . . . with a view to the extermination and destruction of 
heresy, which is growing more than is wont” ; the providing for the 
laity of approved Catholic books in English"* and little manuals 
defending Catholic customs and pointing out the errors in the heret- 
ical beliefs ;*° the holding of solemn processions; the offering of 
indulgences to those who visited such shrines as the Blood of Hales, 
to those who adored the Host, etc.; possibly also the founding of 
chantries'® and the presentation of religious plays ;** and perhaps 
also the establishment of Corpus Christi guilds like the Guild of 
York'"* and some of the extensive building and decorating of 


11“Eylogium Historiarum (cont.),” Rolls Series, vol. 9 (1858-1863), 
p. 417. 

12 Such as William Lyndewood (d. 1446), licensed in 1417 to preach any- 
where in the province of Canterbury (J. H. Wylie, Reign of Henry V 
[Cambridge, 1914-1929], I, 305) ; Lewis Newchirch, licensed in 1418 in Here- 
ford Diocese (Hereford Epis. Reg., Lacy, vol. 22 [London, 1918], p. 25). 

13 Notably the Franciscan William Woodford, requested in 1397 to write 
refutations of Wyclif’s doctrine; Thomas Netter of Walden, the Carmelite 
Provincial from 1414 to 1430, who was elected “inquisitor general of the faith 
to punish the Wycliffites, and who wrote the famous Bundle of Lollard 
Heresies against them” (Deanesley, Lollard Bible [Cambridge, 1920], p. 234) ; 
the Dominican Roger Dymmok, who wrote ca. 1395 his “Liber contra xii 
errores Lollardorum”; Thomas Scrope, Carmelite friar and preacher who 
flourished in Norwich, 1425-91. See Owst, Preaching in Med. Eng. (Cam- 
bridge, 1926), pp. 64, 68, 118-19; Little, Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 
1892), pp. 246-47, 251. Harpsfeld lists 28 men who wrote refutations of Wyc- 
liffite opinions (Hist. Wicleffiana, pp. 716 ff.). 

14 In 1410 Archbishop Arundel, “to the confuting of all false Lollards and 
heretics,” authorized an English prose translation of the Meditationes Vitae 
Christi, translated by the Carthusian Nicholas Love as the Mirror of the Life 
of Christ. This Mirror even refers in places to Lollard errors in regard to 
confession and the Eucharist, and remarks that Lollards refuse to give cre- 
dence to miracles of the Host. Another important English book, The Fruit 
of Redemption, was authorized at the end of the 15th century, “when Lollard 
or Protestant heresy was increasing in numbers” (v. Deanesley, Lollard Bible, 
pp. 324-25). 

15 This was the method pursued by Bp. Pecock, whose work and writings 
afford a strong indication of the actual state of Lollardy in the mid-fifteenth 
century. 

16 Cf. J. H. Round, “John Doreward’s Chantry, Bocking,” in Essex Arch- 
aeological Soc. Trans., new ser., vol. 13 (1913-14), pp. 73-78. 

17 Deanesley, Lollard Bible, pp. 328-29; Chester Plays, Pt. I, ed. 
Hermann Deimling, E.E.T.S., extra ser., vol. 62 (1893), p. 1 (reason for 
revival of Chester Plays in 1447). 

18 See Surtees Soc. Pub., vol. 57, p. v. 
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churches which marks the fifteenth century particularly. Finally, 
the Church had recourse to the old, old appeal of miracles as a last 
and irrefutable proof of the truth of its dogmas. It was a method 
thoroughly approved by those who, like Roger Dymmok, wrote in 
refutation of the Wycliffite views and complained that the Lollards 
branded the miracles as false and refused to give them credence,’® 
a fact which the Lollard literature and the records of Lollard trials 
bear out. But though they might not bring back those who had 
already deserted, there was hope of strengthening the faith of the 
others, and old miracles were recounted and new ones multiplied 
and related to the glory of that faith—miracles of saints’ images 
and shrines, to refute the Lollard claim that pilgrimages were of no 
value and the holy images and relics no better than kindling wood ;*° 
miracles at Crosses, for the same purpose ;** most significant and 
most numerous of all, miracles of the Host, to prove the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. 


The earliest example of the use of a Host miracle as an anti- 
Lollard weapon is the story of Cornelius Cloune which Knighton 
tells us was introduced in a very dramatic way into the sermon at 
Paul’s Cross given by the Carmelite friar, Cunningham, on Trinity 
Sunday following the first public condemnation of Wyclif’s views 
at the Blackfriars in London in 1382. It concerns a bleeding, but 
not a persecuted Host. Knighton relates that after Wyclif’s opinions 
had been condemned by the Blackfriar’s Council and all defenders of 
them declared excommunicate, a great procession was made through 


19 See Roger Dymmok, “Liber contra xii errores et hereses Lollardorum” 
(1395), pp. 99 ff.: Miracles may be adduced in support of the real presence, 
e.g., that wrought in the case of St. Gregory and the Roman matron, where 
the particle of bread became a bleeding finger to overcome her doubts; pp. 
110 ff.: Lollards say the Church tells false miracles to support its doctrines. 
Cf. also the reference in Love’s Mirror already mentioned; Sel. Eng. Works 
of J. Wyclif, ed. Thomas Arnold (Oxford, 1871), III, 176 (slighting refer- 
ence to Host miracles which probably refers to the Cornelius Cloune story 
related by Knighton), 422, 429; Lanterne of Light, ed. Lilian Swinburn, 
E.E.T.S., old ser., vol. 151 (1917), p. 81; Owst, Preaching in Med. Eng., 
p. 110, note 1; Greg. Chron., p. 235 (account of the 1467 miracle ends with 
apostrophe to the “obstinat herytykys” who will not believe any miracle unless 
they see it with their own eyes). Many more illustrations couid be cited. 


20 See the letter of King Richard II (1393) expressing the hope that new 
miracles at the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury will have a salutary effect 
against the influence of the heretics (A. P. Stanley, Hist. Memorials of Can- 
terbury, 2nd American ed. [New York, 1892], pp. 338, 341-42) ; Walsingham, 
Historia Anglicana, ed. Henry T. Riley, Rolls Series, vol. 28 (1864), II, 239; 
“On the Abbey of St. Edmunds” in Cambridge Ant. Soc., vol. 28 (1895), pp. 
208-11. Harpsfeld devotes a whole section to “miracles which refuted the 
Wicliffites” (see his Hist. Wicleffiana, pp. 723 ff.). 

21 Walsingham, III, 189. New miracles at a Cross near the Priory of 
Wymundham (1389) “divinely procured, as we think, to confirm the faith of 
the pious and confute heretics.” Miracles also at Bridlington, York diocese. 
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the*city of London, both clergy and laity following with bare feet. 
At the close of the procession Dr. Cunningham addressed a sermon 
to the people, explaining and denouncing the heresies and errors 
which had been pronounced anathema and warning all that to preach, 
teach, hold or hearken to such doctrines would thereafter entail 
excommunication. But there was one man present, a knight named 
Cornelius Cloune, who was not willing to abandon his Wycliffite ° 
belief that the material bread remained in the consecrated elements. 


On the next day, namely on the vigil of Trinity, this knight went to the 
convent of the friar preachers in the city of London to hear Mass; and it 
happened that he heard a Mass of one of the students of that convent, and 
in the elevation of the body of Christ, he saw nothing except what he was 
accustomed to see, so that he believed firmly that there was there true material 
bread. But in the breaking of the Host the knight looked and saw with his 
corporeal eyes in the hands of the celebrant true flesh, raw and bleeding, 
divided into three parts. Amazed and overcome, he called his squire so that 
he also should observe, but he saw nothing except what he was in the habit 
of seeing. But the knight, on the third piece, which was to be dipped into the 
chalice, saw the same white color as at first it had had, but in the midst of 
that piece he saw the name Jesus written with letters of flesh, raw and 
bloody. . . . And on the next day, on the feast of Holy Trinity, the same 
brother, preaching at Paul’s Cross, told this to all the people. And at the end 
of the sermon that same knight, being present there, related with his own 
mouth the whole event publicly and openly to the confirmation of our faith, 
and promised there that he would fight and would die in that cause, that in 
the sacrament of the altar is the true body of Christ and not material bread 
only, as he himself had previously believed.2? 


This is as clear an illustration as one could desire of the didactic 
use of Host miracle stories in England in the period under con- 
sideration. To it we may add the miracle recounted by Walsingham 
for the year 1389,** the 1445 St. Thomas miracle told in connection 
with the Wilsnake Hosts,?* the St. Edmund Host miracle of 1464,?° 
and the very interesting one connected with the theft, in 1467, of 
some pyxes containing consecrated wafers.*® We should also remem- 


22 Knighton’s Chronicle, ed. J. R. Lumby, Rolls Series, vol. 92 (1895), 
II, 163-64. 

23 Walsingham, II, 183-85. 

24 See Stanley, Hist. Memorials of Canterbury, p. 338. The pilgrimage to 
the three bleeding Hosts of Wilsnake (Prussia) was very popular in 15th 
century England. 

25 Cambridge Ant. Soc., vol. 28 (1895), pp. 208-11, “On the Abbey of St. 
Edmunds.” Not only was the shrine of the martyr miraculously saved: “the 
Vestry, too, where they had carried and shut up the reserved Host . . . was 
severely burned, yet saved.” 

26 “Gregory’s Chronicle,” ed. James Gairdner, Camden Soc. Pub., new ser., 
vol. 17 (1876), pp. 234-35. “Alle soo that same yere there were many chyrchys 
robbyd in the cytte of London only of the boxys with the sacrament. And 
men had moche wondyr of thys, and sad men demyd that there had been sum 
felyschippe of heretykys assocyat to gederys....” That it was only thieves 
who thought the boxes were gold is evident from the fact that after the sacri- 
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ber that the older miracles like the story of St. Gregory’s Mass and 
that of Hugo of St. Victor were used by others besides Roger 
Dymmok, and that it is probably not a mere coincidence that after 
the beginning of the fifteenth century the Bolsena Host miracle and 
St. Gregory’s Mass became popular subjects for church decoration.*’ 


To this last group of persuasive methods of combatting heresy by 
the recital or picturing of miracles, the Croxton Play of the Sacra- 
ment seems, from its internal evidence, to belong. I have said that 
it does not constitute a unique appearance of its theme in England. 
In addition to the instances of Host miracles already cited as delib- 
erate anti-Lollard instruments and the increased use of such subjects 
as the Mass of St. Gregory in ecclesiastical art, two other occur- 
rences of the Jew-Host theme itself have been discovered. Both are 
pictured representations of Jews stabbing a Host. The first belongs 
to the very beginning of the century and is found at the foot of a 
page of the illuminated Latin Gospel Lectionary** made before 1408 
by the Dominican friar John Siferwas for Lord John Lovell as a 
gift to Salisbury Cathedral. The picture, which shows two Jews 
standing with daggers upraised over a table on which lies a conse- 
crated wafer, is used to illustrate the text from the Corpus Christi 
service introduced by the rubric: Evang(elium) de corpor(e) 
Chri(stt) se(cundum) Iohan(nem). The initial of the first word 


legious consumption of the Hosts one of the culprits claimed that the Host in 
the Mass became miraculously invisible to him until after he had confessed his 
sin. The account concludes: “Lo, ye obstinat herytykys that holdythe a-gayn 
confessyon, here ys an exampylle grete i-nowe to converte you yf ye have any 
grace withyn you, for the boke saythe that non est verior probacio quam 
oculorum demonstracio. But ye ben soo i-blyndyd that thoughe ye hyre of 
suche men that have sene suche thyngys ye wylle not be leve but ye hit see, 
and thenn ye lese your demeryte; for scripture saythe, Fides non habet 
meritum, ubi humana racio habet experimentum. God geve you to a mende. 
Amen.” 

27 See Archaeologia, vol. 42 (1867), pt. 2, p. 294. 

28 Seventeen pages are all that remain of this book. They are found, 
bound together but not in order, in the British Museum, MS Harl. 7026, the 
page with the stabbed Host miniature being number 13 in the MS. Page 4, 
originally the last of the Lectionary, is a full-page illustration showing Friar 
John Siferwas presenting the book to Lord John Lovell. The name of the 
friar is written at the bottom under the picture, and in a scroll on the right- 
hand margin are the words: Orate pro anima domini Johannis Lovell, qui 
hunc librum ordinavit ecclesiae cathedrali Sarum, pro speciali memoria sui 
et uxorts. See Cat. of Harl. MSS, Ill (1808), 507; J. A. Herbert, The Sher- 
borne Missal (1920), p. 17; E. G. Millar, English Illuminated MSS of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Paris, 1928); frontispiece and pp. 34, 
43. My access to this material was made possible by the courtesy of the 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California. See also Cheales, “On the 
Wall-Paintings in All Saints’ Church, Friskney, Lincolnshire,” in Archae- 
ologia, vol. 53 (1891), pp. 427-32. 
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of the text which follows is adorned with a miniature showing the 
Procession of the Host, and the text is: 


In illo t(emp)ore: Dixit ies(us) d(iscipulis) s(uis) et t(ur)bis iude- 
or(um). Caro mea vere est cibus et sanguis meus vere est potus. Qui 
manducat meam carnem et bibit meum sanguinem: in me manet et ego in 
illo. Sicut misit me vivens pater: et ego vivo.?® 


From the dress of the figures one may suppose one to be perhaps a 
merchant® and the other his servant. The intent of the illustration 
is of course obvious, but we do not know where the artist learned 
the story or whether he had any particular tale in mind.** 

The other illustration of the stabbed Host theme in fifteenth- 
century England is a wall-painting found in All Saints’ Church, 
Friskney, Lincolnshire, and belonging apparently to the first half of 
the century. It was discovered by the Rev. Henry John Cheales, 
Vicar of Friskney, who made a copy of it before it was destroyed 
and wrote four papers about it and the other wall-paintings of his 
church.** His conclusion was that early in the fifteenth century the 


29 From John 6: 55-57. 

30 Tt may well be that the idea of representing the Jew as a merchant, 
found in a number of the later stories but in none of the earlier ones, is just 
another attempt to draw closer the parallel of the persecution of the Host to 
the Crucifixion of Christ. If so, it ranks with the purchase of the Host (in 
the early stories, for 30 pieces of money), the infliction of the Five Wounds, 
the use of the name Malchus for one of the Jews (Malchus being the name 
tradition gave to the Jew whose ear Peter cut off), etc. At any rate, we run 
across the phrase applied to Judas: “O Juda infelix, O discipule pessime, 
mercator nequam!” (in the first of St. Bernard’s sermons, Jn Coena Domini), 
which is translated into English as “Judas werst merchaunt” (Sel. Works of 
John Wyclif, ed. Arnold, III, 471). 

31 We know from the signed portraits of himself which Siferwas has left 
in the Sherborne Missal and the Lovell Lectionary that he was the illuminator- 
in-chief of those two books, the choicest pieces of work which belong to the 
late 14th and early 15th century school of English illuminators. The former 
was executed at Sherborne Abbey in Dorsetshire for Richard Mitford, Bp. of 
Salisbury (1396-1407) and Robert Brunnyng, Abbot of Sherborne (1385- 
1415) ; the latter for Lord John, fifth Lord Lovell of Tichmarsh, who owned 
and lived at Wardour Castle, not far from Salisbury, was one of the persons 
designated by King Henry IV as one of his regular ministers, and was made 
Keeper of the Privy Seal in 1402 (v. Wordsworth and Littlehales, The Old 
Service Books of the English Church [London, 1904], p. 201; Wylie, Hen. IV 
[London, 1884-89], I, 301; Ramsay, Lancaster and York (Oxford, 1892], I 
73, n. 2; Burke, Genealogical Hist. of the .. . Peerages of the Brit. Empire, 
new ed. [London, 1866], p. 333. We must remember that Henry IV won 
his throne with the help of Arundel and the Pope and the promise to stamp 
out heresy in England). Siferwas has been identified with the Dominican 
friar John Cyfrewas of the large friary at Guildford (v. Victoria County 
History of Surrey [Westminster, 1902-1905], II, 54, 114-16). His art attaches 
him to the school introduced into England ca. 1380, which reflects Rhenish, 
or Rhenish plus Franco-Rhenish and Dutch influence. See Herbert, Sherborne 
Missal, pp. 16-18; Millar, English Illuminated MSS, pp. 30-34. 

82 In 1881, 1884, 1891, and 1905. They are printed in Archaeologia, vol. 48 
(1882), pp. 270-80; vol. 50 (1886), pp. 281-86; vol. 53, pp. 427-32; and vol. 59 
(1904), pp. 371-74. Friskney is a village on the seacoast of Lincolnshire, four 
miles south of Wainfleet. 
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church was enlarged and the nave rebuilt and decorated with this 
series of twelve wall-paintings, six on each side, beginning near 
the entrance in the west and progressing in doctrinal significance 
as they approached the altar. The series on the north side of the 
church was intended to represent Christ’s presence in the flesh, and 
consisted of: (i) King David and the Prophets; (ii) the Anuncia- 
tion; (iii) the Nativity; (iv) the Resurrection; (v) the Ascension; 
(vi) the Assumption of Our Lady. That on the south, the place of 
greater honor, illustrated Christ’s presence in the Sacrament of the 
Altar: (i) the Pope and Doctors of the Church ;** (ii) the Gather- 
ing of the Manna; (iii) the Last Supper; (iv) King Ethelred doing 
homage to the Host ;** (v) St. Gregory and the irreverent woman ;** 
(vi) the Jews stabbing the Host. The picture of the Jews stabbing 
the Host was thus put in the place of highest honor as though it 
were regarded as the climax of the series and the most complete 
proof of the doctrine represented. It was divided by a horizontal 
line into two separate parts, the upper one showing the actual 
piercing of the Host, and the lower one, which was much more 
defaced than the upper, evidently intended to depict the divine 
punishment visited upon the culprits.** The upper part 


represents a building with a checkered pavement. In it are three male 
figures, two standing, one sitting. .. . There is great vigour and spite in the 
attitude of the man rising on tiptoe to give more force to his stroke, the 
right arm jerked up above his head tc bring down the dagger upon the 
wafer, a portion of which is seen under his left hand. Leaning on the table 
with that hand he steadies himself for the stroke. His comrade, in less 
energetic posture, sits by the table, holding the point of his dagger in the 
“host,” the weapon being held in the right hand, with elbow of right arm 


83 In Mr. Cheales’ earlier paper (Archaeol., 53), this first picture is listed 
as The Offering of Bread and Wine by Melchizedech to Abraham. In his 
last paper (Archaeol., 59) he says: “ . a Pope and four Doctors of the 
Christian Church are portrayed, as authorities on whom, with the sanction 
of the Pope himself, the doctrine of the mystery of Christ still present in 
the Host was based... . ” 

84 This picture, Mr. Cheales believes, shows “the act of Ethelred, king 
of Mercia, who in 704 resigned his kingdom to become a monk in the Abbey 
of Bardney, where he was afterwards made abbot.” He offers the inclusion of 
this subject as an argument for believing that Bardney Abbey was responsible 
for the Friskney paintings. 

85 Mr. Cheales marks this “conjectured.” This is the story already 
mentioned as one which Roger Dymmok declared might legitimately be used 
in proof of the truth of the Catholic doctrine. 

36“ | . the few lines which have survived . . . represent two figures 
reclining as in a severe sickness, indicating, I presume, a divine visitation 
consequent on their profanity. A scroll (the only scroll in the painting) 
separates the two figures. That on the left has the head bent sideways on a 
pillow, and is propped up by a third person whose right arm is supporting it. 
The left arm is raised with the fingers of the hand extended upwards. A 
hood is drawn over the head of the attendant figure, the sex of which is not 
apparent.” 
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resting upon the table. There are no marks of blood discernible upon the 
wafers or the table, though I think there are traces of such upon the floor... . 
The table stands supported by trestles upon a pavement of square tiles in 
geometrical pattern with alternate bars of red and blue. The position of the 
pavement shows that this compartment is distinct from that below. 


For the details which would tell us who was responsible for this 
wall-painting, what story the artist had in mind, where he learned it, » 
and why he chose it, we are as much at a loss as for those which 
would explain fully the earlier miniature and the later play. It was 
Mr. Cheales’ opinion that the paintings were done probably between 
1420 and 1450 by order of Bardney Abbey and Bullington Priory, 
which together held the patronage of Friskney church, and it is 
evident that their purpose was to set vividly before the eyes of the 
laity certain principles of the Christian faith, particularly those 
connected with the Sacrament of the Altar, to which fully half of 
them were devoted.** It seems very probable that the controversy 
of the times was responsible for the choice of the subject and the 
emphasis given to the doctrine of the Sacrament and, perhaps, even 
for the redecorating itself; but whether there was a more specific 
reason for the work in that particular church we have been unable 
to discover, though in view of the known activity of the friars 
against the Wycliffites and especially in defense of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist, and in view of the fact that the earliest 
stabbed Host illustration was the work of a Dominican friar, one 
cannot help wondering whether these paintings, and perhaps also 
the play, may not have come from their hands. As for the Croxton 
play, we may add to what we have already shown of its internal 
organization the fact that the details and atmosphere throughout are 
strongly English** and not at all foreign, in spite of the foreign 


87 Whereas on the north side several points of the Creed are illustrated, 
one painting for each, all six pictures on the south have the same teaching, 
with increasing strength and emphasis. Four of them picture the Christian 
sacrament proper. Two contain illustrations of the priest in the act of cele- 
brating at the altar, and another, apparently, that of the Pope dressed for 
the Mass. In the picture of the King doing homage the priest is in the very 
act of consecration at the most sacred moment when he elevates the Host, now 
become the Body of Our Lord, before the eyes of the faithful—a favorite 
time for visions of the unveiled Jesus. In the picture of St. Gregory the priest 
is in the act of administering communion, and Mr. Cheales supposes that 
the painting showed him holding the bloody finger which the particle of the 
Host had become in order to restore the woman’s faith. The last of the 
series, that of the Host being stabbed, seems to have been added, as we have 
said, as a final and irrefutable proof of the doctrine which the painters were 
so anxious to assert. 

88 E.g.. the utter lack of anti-Jewish feeling and the implied comparison 
of the Lollards to the Jews who denied Christ (cf. Pecock, Repressor, I, 
63-64, for a very open comparison of this sort) ; the picture of the two mer- 
chants, Aristorius with his resident chaplain; the Dutch quack-doctor and 
his boy; the use of the “Banns” and “Vexillatores” ; the words of the “Image,” 
which are parallel to a 15th century English “Complaint of God” poem; the 
local references to Babwell Mylle and Croxton. 
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theme, and that the Eastern part of England with which it was con- 
nected—Norfolk and Suffolk—had become, early in the fifteenth 
century, a notorious hotbed of Lollard activity. The play seems, in 
short, to be a thoroughly English product written (or revised)** not 
long after 1461 by some devout member of the clergy for presen- 
tation in a district (or districts)*® disturbed by Lollard dissent, 
in the hope, evidently, of confirming the people in the Catholic faith 
or of winning them back to it by a vivid illustration of its central 
doctrine and a strong emotional appeal. 


University of Alaska 


39 Several scholars have suggested that the play as we have it was a revi- 
sion of an older one. It is difficult to prove either way. 

40 It has been thought that the play was one of those intended either to 
be carried around by wandering players or to be sent from place to place. 
Here again we have largely conjecture. 














ROBERT HERRICK ON DEATH 
By Avan H. GILBERT 


The poetry of Robert Herrick, vicar of Dean Prior, is usually 
well represented in anthologies, yet the works given tend not to 
represent his whole accomplishment, but to justify the words of 
Taine: 


Herrick . . . produce[s] little exquisite poems, delicate, ever pleasant or 
agreeable, like those attributed to Anacreon, or those which abound in the 
Anthology. In fact, here . . . we are in the decline of paganism; energy 


departs, the reign of the agreeable begins. People do not relinquish the 
worship of beauty and pleasure, but dally with them. They deck and fit them 
to their taste; they cease to subdue and bend men, who enjoy them whilst they 
amuse them.? 


In a similar strain Sir Edmund Gosse wrote: 


Herrick was a Pagan and a hedonist, and it was natural that his mind should 
revert with extreme longing to the primitive civilization of Europe. He 
dreamed himself to be a priest in some past age of Sicily or Tuscany, 
earnestly partaking in the ceremonial of a god that could be wreathed with 
flowers or invoked in a libation of wine, and he was quietly contented with 
the physical fulness of life around him, without caring to define with much 
antiquarian exactitude what the age was or what the worship. . . . All the 
innocent pastimes of the people find a laureate in him, his Muse disdains no 
circumstance of rural holiday, and is more than ready to accompany him to 
country wakes and races, to the riot of the hay-field and the may-pole, to 
the village bridal and to the crowning of the hock-cart. She presides with 
him at the mixing of a wedding cake or of a spicy wassail-bowl, and lends 
her presence to the celebration of the humblest rites of rural supersti- 
tion... 2 


Other critics have given Herrick wider scope. Saintsbury, one of 
the most satisfactory, says: “It is not easy to find a poet who is in 
his own way so complete as Herrick.”’* Edward Everett Hale touches 
Herrick’s interest in political theory.* There are even indications 
that Herrick’s epigrams may be rehabilitated, though Mr. Pollard 
isolated many of them in a detachable appendix which Hale calls a 
poetical pigsty.® But in spite of all, the prevailing impression is that 
Herrick is chiefly a fairy poet. So one of the first duties of any 


1 History of English Literature, tr. H. van Laun (New York, 1891), I, 
28-229. 


2 Introduction to the poetry of Robert Herrick, in The English Poets, ed. 
T. H. Ward (New York, 1880), EI, 125-126, 127. 

8 The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick (London, 1893), Introduction, p. lii. 

4 Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick (Boston, 1895), Introduction, 
pp. xli-xliii. 

5 Ibid., p. xliv. 
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interpreter is to examine that belief and if necessary to correct 
and supplement it. We need a critical characterization of Herrick 
based on study of his entire output. A start may be made by expand- 
ing half of Hale’s statement that “in Herrick the two greatest things 
of life were Love and Death.’* Certainly it would appear that a 
clergyman, called by Walker in his Sufferings of the Clergy “a 
Sober and Learned Man,”’ would often have thought on death. For 
in the seventeenth century preoccupation with mortality was far 
greater than at present, and a part of normal religious feeling. 


Death and passing, the transitory quality of life, form the under- 
tone of a great part of Herrick’s verse. The reader of the Hesperides 
will find something on the theme on every second or third page; 
there are never more than six or eight without reference to death, 
and often more than one poem on a page mentions it. In the first 
poem, “The Argument of His Book,” after “May-poles, hock-carts, 
wassails, wakes,” are mentioned, he concludes: 


... 1 sing (and ever shall) 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all.® 


There is also a later poem on the subjects of the poetry he is 
abandoning : 


Ile sing no more, nor will I longer write 

Of that sweet Lady, or that gallant Knight: 

Ile sing no more of Frosts, Snowes, Dews and Showers; 

No more of Groves, Meades, Springs, and wreaths of Flowers: 

Ile write no more, nor will I tell or sing 

Of Cupid, and his wittie coozning: 

Ile sing no more of death, or shall the grave 

No more my Dirges, and my Trentalls have (“On Himselfe,” p. 228). 


Only two of his poems are actually entitled dirges, and one of 
these, that for Jephthah’s daughter, is among the Noble Numbers 
(pp. 359-361), but the Hesperides has the poem “To Julia” con- 
cluding: 


Dead when thou art, Deare Julia, thou shalt have 

A Tentrall® sung by Virgins o’re thy Grave: 

Meane time we two will sing the Dirge of these; 

Who dead, deserve our best remembrances (p. 209, lines 5-9). 


Similar are the epitaphs, of which there are some twenty-five 
among the Hesperides. Only one of them, that “Upon a Wife that 


6 Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick, p. xxxvi. 

7 John Walker, An attempt towards recovering an account of the numbers 
and sufferings of the Clergy ... in the late times of the grand rebellion .. . 
(London, 1714), Part II, p. 263. 

8 The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, ed. F. W. Moorman (Oxford, 1915), 
p. 5, lines 13-14. 

® Presumably for trentall. 
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dyed’ mad with Jealousie” (p. 52), has anything of the comic about 
it; the customs of the Latin writers of epigrams in the Renaissance 
and the interest of Ben Jonson in comic epitaphs lead to the expec- 
tation of more. One on Tracie, the poet’s spaniel, is wholly serious 
(p. 302). The same is true of the funeral poem, not an epitaph 
but, as Herrick calls it, an elegy, “Upon the death of his Sparrow” 
(pp. 103-104) ; this is avowedly influenced by Catullus’ poem on a 
similar theme. Few of the epitaphs in the Hesperides are intended 
for actual use; some are on specific persons, such as Ben Jonson 
(p. 289); others possibly have no individual reference, such as 
“Upon a Child” (p. 224): 


Here a pretty Baby lies 

Sung asleep with Lullabies: 
Pray be silent, and not stirre 
Th’ easie earth that covers her. 


The last two lines are like those of the epitaph “Upon a child that 
died” (p. 123): 


Give her strewings; but not stir 
The earth, that lightly covers her. 


Both come from the Roman epitaph: Sit tibi perpetuo terra levis 
tumulo. In one instance Herrick did write an epitaph for actual 
use, still to be seen on the tomb of Sir Edward Giles and his wife 
in the church at Dean Prior: 


No trust to Metals nor to Marbles, when 

These have their Fate, and wear away as Men; 

Times, Titles, Trophies, may be lost and Spent; 

But Vertue Rears the eternal Monument. 

What more than these can Tombs or Tomb-stones Pay? 
But here’s the Sun-set of a Tedious day: 

These Two asleep are: I'll but be Vndrest 

And so to Bed: Pray wish us all Good Rest (p. 419). 


Elsewhere the poet expresses similar ideas: 


. marbles have their whiles 
To last, but not their ever: Vertues Hand 
It is, which builds, ’gainst Fate to stand 
(“A Panegerick to Sir Lewis Pemberton,” p. 148, lines 100-103). 


Or he writes on Mistris Elizabeth Herrick (p. 146) : 


Dear, in thy bed of Roses, then 

Till this world shall dissolve as men, 
Sleep, while we hide thee from the light, 
Drawing thy curtains round: Good night. 
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Such a peaceful view of death is frequent for Herrick ; mortality 
is natural and inevitable: 


Die ere long I’m sure, I shall; 
After leaves, the tree must fall (“After Autumne, Winter,” p. 321). 


The tomb is a place of flowers: 


Virgins promis’d when I dy’d, 

That they wo’d each Primrose-tide, 

Duely, Morne and Ev’ning, come, 

And with flowers dresse my Tomb. 

Having promis’d, pay your debts, 

Maids, and here strew Violets (“An Epitaph upon a child,” p. 44). 


Upon the tomb grows the poet’s laurel, and that is enough for 
lasting fame: 


A funerall stone, 
Or Verse I covet none; 
But onely crave 
Of you, that I may have 
A sacred Laurel springing from my grave: 
Which being seen, 
Blest with perpetuall greene, 
May grow to be 
Not so much call’d a tree 
As the eternall monument of me (“To Laurels,” p. 30). 


Little is said of the immediate physical horrors of death; true 
it is that 
The body’s salt, the soule is; which when gon, 
The flesh soon sucks in putrifaction (“The soul is the salt,” p. 332). 


And he exclaims: 


How many lie forgot 
In Vaults beneath, 
And piece-meale rot 
Without a fame in death (“His Poetrie his Pillar,” p. 85)! 


There is, however, a poem longer than most of the Hesperides, but 
never printed by Herrick, in which a conventional view is empha- 
sized. It is called “On a Cherry Stone Sent to Weare in his Mistress’ 
Eare, a Death’s Head on the one Side and Her Owne Face on the 
Other Side” (pp. 417-418). It asserts that though once the cherry 
“had a sweet complexion” and was a “daintye tast for Ladyes food,” 
it is now a “poor relique,” a “bone” ; so the lady’s beauty must come 
to be as the skull on the cherry. There is but a touch of this notion 
in the published poetry; the perjured man sees in the urn the dust 
of his rejected mistress and asks: 
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. . . Where’s now the colour, forme and trust 
Of Womans beauty (“The Curse,” p. 49, lines 4-5) ? 


But Death is otherwise not a warning against enjoying the happiness 
of this life. 

Death may be the enemy of Love, as in the little poem “To Cupid” 
(p. 333), perhaps a variant of the theme of the exchange of 
weapons by Cupid and Death.’® In Herrick’s poem Death speaks, 
proposing a combat between the two: 


I have a leaden, thou a shaft of gold; 

Thou kil’st with heate, and I strike dead with cold. 
Let’s trie of us who shall the first expire; 

Or thou by frost, or I by quenchless fire: 
Extreames are fatall, where they once doe strike, 
And bring tf th’ heart destruction both alike. 


Something, though little, is said on the terrors of death and after 
death. Death is a contrast to life in the poem “On Himselfe” (p. 298) : 


Weepe for the dead, for they have lost this light: 
And weepe for me, iost in an endlesse night. 

Or mourne, or make a Marble Verse for me, 

Who writ for many. Benedicite. 


This poem is the continuation of one by Catullus of which Herrick 
used a part in that “To Anthea” beginning “Ah my Anthea!” (p. 24). 
Jonson had earlier made the Latin idea dramatic in Volpone 3.6, 
where it is used to enforce the idea of Carpe diem, Gather the fruit 
when it is ripe. This, too, Herrick uses in relation to death as the 
inevitable lot of man: 


Born I was to be old, 
And for to die here: 
After that, in the mould 
Long for to lye here. 
But before that day comes, 
Still I be Bousing; 
For I know, in the Tombs 
There’s no Carousing (“Anacreontike,” p. 197). 


As the title indicates, this is in the spirit of Anacreon, and is not 
to be taken as indicating Herrick’s sober conviction. The same is 
true of “Borne I Was to meet with Age” (p. 191), translated from 
Anacreon. Indeed the highly dramatic quality of the Hesperides 
must always be present to an interpreter of it. If Herrick was the 
“Sober and Learned Man” mentioned in the Sufferings of the 
Clergy, something like half the Hesperides ceases to be a revelation 


10 See, for example, Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 
1939), p. 124. 
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of the outward life of the poet ; his mind, on the other hand, is made 
apparent by every poem, but often at one remove—not what he 
thought, but what he imagined. Possibly the Noble Numbers are 
more direct evidence of Herrick’s view of the world, and of death 
in particular. 

Here the poet refers to death less often than in the first part of 
his volume. Many of the poems where death is implied are con- 
cerned primarily with the Last Judgment. One of the most remark- 
able is “The Dirge of Jephthahs Daughter; Sung by the Virgins” 
(pp. 359-361). This shows some rebellion against the price paid for 
Hebrew liberty, but ends with the beauty of death, as do many of 
the Hesperides: 


May all shie Maids, at wonted hours, 

Come forth, to strew thy Tombe with flow’rs: 

May Virgins, when they come to mourn, 
Male-Incense burn 

Upon thine Altar! then return, 

And leave thee sleeping in thy Urn (lines 73-78). 


In “His Letanie, to the Holy Spirit” (pp. 347-348), the theme some- 
what suggests Donne’s thoughts of the horrors attending the act 
of dying: 
When the artlesse Doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his Fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees; 
Sweet Spirit comfort me! ... 


When the passing-bell doth tole, 
And the Furies in a shole 
Come to fright a parting soule; 
Sweet Spirit comfort me! ... 


When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine eares, and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprize; 
Sweet Spirit comfort me! ... (stanzas 4, 6, 11). 


“His Meditation upon Death” (p. 392) is also what might be ex- 
pected of a clergyman, who in every act of life keeps death before 
him as an incitement of goodness : 


And when the night perswades me to my bed, 
I’le thinke I’m going to be buried: 

So shall the Blankets which come over me, 
Present those Turfs, which once must cover me: 
And with as firme behavior I will meet 

The sheet I sleep in, as my Winding-sheet. 
When sleep shall bath his body in mine eyes, 
I will believe, that then my body dies: 

And if I chance to wake, and rise thereon, 

Ile have in mind my Resurrection, 
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Which must produce me to that Gen’rall Doome, 

To which the Pesant, so the Prince must come... 

Teares, at that day, shall make but weake defence; 

When Hell and Horrour fright the Conscience (lines 13-24, 
27-28). 


The “gen’rall doome,” and “The Judgment Day” appear elsewhere 
in Herrick’s verse," and part of “His Creed” is 


’ 


I do believe, that I must come, 
With others, to the dreadfull Doome (p. 358, lines 5-6). 


If we are to say that there is a single real Herrick, here perhaps 
we come closer to him than elsewhere. But such a conclusion is 
dangerous. Is not the real Herrick he whose plastic and dramatic 
power enabled him to share the feelings of the Roman poets when 
they dealt with love or death, and to set forth those feelings with 
sincerity, and on the other hand permitted him to express current 
English views of death? In “His farwell vnto Poetrie,” never pub- 
lished, he suggests that poetic fame can endure only “till the doome 

. makes all aequall” (pp. 410-411, lines 33-35). He renounces 
poetry for the priesthood, with an exception in favor of his “diviner 
muse.” Yet as a matter of fact he did not abandon secular poetry. 
Is it, then, unwise to assume that his poems on sad mortality repre- 
sent something more vivid in his life than do those of lighter tone? 
At least Herrick is hardly to be appreciated unless he is seen to be 
aided by two muses, one jocund, the other diviner, inspiring him 
to sing of “death accursed,” and of the victory over death. 


Duke University 


11 “Clouds,” p. 382; “To God,” p. 393; “The Judgment Day,” p. 379; “The 
Judgement day,” p. 393; “Mr. Robert Hericke his farwell vnto Poetrie,” p. 410, 
line 33; “His Letanie,” p. 348, line 45. 





POPE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SPECTATOR 
By Dona.p F. Bonp 


The extent of Pope’s contributions to the Spectator has remained - 
something of a mystery. In the last number of the original series 
(No. 555, Dec. 6, 1712), Steele listed those who had made the most 
important contributions. 


The Persons to whom I am to make these Acknowledgments are Mr. Henry 
Martin, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughs, Mr. Carey of New-College in Oxford, Mr. 
Tickell of Queen's in the same University, Mr. Parnelle, and Mr. Eusden of 
Trinity in Cambridge. 


Though Steele professed to list these names “in the Order wherein 
I received the Obligation,” the arrangement is obviously not accord- 
ing to number of contributions—since Henry Martyn is only known 
to have written two essays compared to fifteen by Hughes—or 
to the order of their printing (Eusden’s first contribution comes 
in No. 54, whereas Martyn’s first paper—so far as is known—was 
No. 180). Nevertheless, the prominence of Pope’s name in the list 
has from the first contributed to speculation. 

The first mention of Pope in the Spectator was the somewhat 
measured praise of the Essay on Criticism in No. 253 (Dec. 20, 
1711), by Addison, a compliment which led to the friendship— 
all too brief—between Addison and Pope.? Five months later Steele 
printed Pope’s Messiah (the first publication of the poem), with 
a handsome prefatory note: “I Will make no Apology for enter- 
taining the Reader with the following Poem, which is written by 
a great Genius, a Friend of mine, in the Country, who is not 
ashamed to employ his Wit in the Praise of his Maker.’* 
In No. 523 (Oct. 30, 1712), Addison, professing himself “always 
highly delighted with the Discovery of any rising Genius among 
my Countrymen,” singled out for praise Tickell’s Prospect of Peace, 
“the Pastorals of Mr. Philips,” and “the late Miscellany published 


1 All quotations from the Spectator are from the octavo edition, 1712-15. 

2See George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 
1934), ch. v; Arthur E. Case, “Pope, Addison, and the ‘Atticus’ lines,” MP 
XXXIII (1935), 187-93; and Norman Ault, “Pope and Addison,” RES, xvii 
(1941), 428-51 (cf. Mr. Sherburn’s comment in PQ, XXI [1942], 215-16). 

3 No. 378 (May 14, 1712). There is a further reference to Messiah in No. 534 
(Nov. 12, 1712), in a query by “Abraham Dapperwit” [Steele?] “whether that 
Copy of Verses, which is a Paraphrase of Isaiah, in one of your Speculations, 
> ~y? written by Mr. Pope?” and an affirmative reply, “that excellent Piece is 
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by Mr. Pope, in which there are many excellent Compositions of 
that ingenious Gentleman,”*—a conjunction of names doubtless not 
entirely pieasing to Pope. Finally, in No. 532 (Nov. 10, 1712), 
Steele, in his capacity of “Gentleman-Usher to the Arts and Sci- 
ences,” acknowledged receipt of two poems—one, Pope’s Temple 
of Fame, “an admirable Poem, which, I hope, will shortly see the 
Light,” and the other, Tickell’s “To the supposed Author of the 
Spectator,” which Steele printed in this number. In the same Spec- 
tator Steele included Pope’s letter on the “Animula vagula, blandula” 
of the emperor Adrian, a publication which led to some further 
correspondence between Steele and Pope and to the latter’s poem, 
“The dying Christian to his soul.’””* 

These are the only direct references to Pope in the Spectator. 
Two other contributions may be regarded as authentically Pope’s, 
since they were reprinted by Pope among his own works—a letter 
on city and country life in No. 406 (June 16, 1712), and a letter 
enclosing a translation of some lines on Cephalus and Procris from 
Ovid in No. 527 (Nov. 4, 1712), lines reprinted in the Works of 
1717 under the title, “On a fan.” Mr. Ault, in the first volume of 
his edition of the Prose Works of Pope, was the first to call attention 
to the letter in No. 406; the letter and translation in No. 527 were 
early noted by editors and commentators on the Spectator.* In addi- 
tion to these, two other contributions have been suggested by Mr. 
Sherburn, who points out’ that the letter in No. 457 (Aug. 14, 1712), 
proposing two new burlesque journals, is almost certainly by Pope, 
since its language is closely paralleled by other letters of Pope writ- 
ten at the same period. Acceptance of this automatically identifies 
Pope also as the writer of a similar letter in No. 452, since Addison 
in introducing the second letter says that it was “written by the 
same Hand with that of last Friday.” 

In sum, then, Pope’s known contributions to the Spectator may 
be stated with reasonable certainty as follows: 


No. 378 (May 14, 1712) : Messiah. 
No. 406 (June 16, 1712) : letter on city and country life. 


* This was Lintot’s Miscellaneous Poems and Translations (1712) contain- 
ing pert of Pope’s early poems, including the first version of The Rape of 
the Locr. 

5 For the letters see the Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard 
(Oxford, 1941), pp. 61-67. 

® The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Norman Ault (Oxford, 1936), 
I, xxxiv-xxxv. Mr. Ault believed that the contribution in No. 527 had “escaped 
all [Pope’s] editors, biographers and bibliographers,” but at least as early as 
1780 “J. D.” [John Duncombe?] writing in the Gentleman’s Magazine (April, 
— p. 175) noted that “In No. 527, the last letter and verses were by Mr. 

lope.” 

t Early Career, pp. 74-75. 
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No. 452 (Aug. 8, 1712): letter proposing a newspaper dealing with “all the 
most remarkable Occurrences . . . within the Verge of the Penny-Post.” 

No. 457 (Aug. 14, 1712): letter proposing a news-letter of whisperers and 
An account of the works of the unlearned. 

No. 527 (Nov. 4, 1712): letter with a translation of lines on Cephalus and 
Procris. 

No. 532 (Nov. 10, 1712) : letter on the last words of Adrian. 


The desire to identify Pope’s hand in other Spectators has been 
persistent, from the first annotated edition of Bishop Percy and 
others in 1789 up to the latest editions, those of G. Gregory Smith 
(1897) and G. A. Aitken (1898). These attempts have largely been 
prompted by similarities in idea and phrasing to known works of 
Pope. A favorite candidate has been No. 408, an anti-Stoical paper 
on the passions, and a tradition has gradually grown up that the 
paper is by Pope. Drake, summing up the state of knowledge on the 
subject in 1805, wrote: 


It is now perhaps impossible, if we except a letter in N° 527, containing a few 
verses translated from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, to point out with any cer- 
tainty what was the assistance that he imparted. N° 404, on the improper 
Direction of the Gifts of Nature; N° 408, on the Management of the Passions, 
and N° 425, a Vision relative to the Vicissitudes of the Seasons, have been 
ascribed to him.® 


The most recent attempt to identify such contributions is by Mr. 
Ault, who includes in his edition of the Prose Works seven addi- 
tional essays as Pope’s—No. 224, on the desire of distinction; No. 
292, on doing good gracefully; No. 316, on idleness; No. 404, on 
the failure to follow one’s natural bent; No. 408, on the passions ; 
No. 425, a vision of the seasons; and No. 467, on the love of praise. 


If in default of other witness to his hand [Mr. Ault writes], we are obliged to 
rely on internal evidence to distinguish his pieces—that may be unfortunate, but 
it is no reason for refusing to examine such facts of the kind as are available. 
Thus, with an author like Pope, who both in verse and prose was perhaps unique 
in the extent to which he repeated himself, who used and re-used old material 
without compunction, who would serve up the same idea, differently dressed or 
not, on four or five different occasions, and whose favourite phrases seemed to 
run off his pen involuntarily, the presence within one piece of two or three 
characteristic ideas or phrases which appear elsewhere in his works, is sufficient 
to establish at least the probability of his authorship—which probability by 
cumulative effect approaches the nearer to certainty as the number of these 
doubles increases.® 


8 Nathan Drake, Essays Biographical, Critical, and Historical, Illustrative 
of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian (London, 1805), III, 111. It should be 
noted that Drake utterly rejects the attribution of No. 425 to Pope. 

® Pp. xli-xlii. 
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Many of Mr. Ault’s parallels are close in phrasing ; others show only 
a general similarity of idea. An example of each may be cited: 


[Nature] has sometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb is of 
a Man’s own making.?° 
No. 404. 


And some made Coxcombs Nature meant but Fools. 
Essay on Criticism, 27. 


But there is another sort of People who seem design’d for 
Solitude, those I mean who have more to hide than to shew. 
No. 406. 


There are some solitary Wretches who seem to have left the 
rest of Mankind, only as Eve left Adam, to meet the Devil in 
private. 

Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


In basing his conclusions on internal evidence Mr. Ault overlooks 
certain considerations. In the first place, a parallel between the 
Essay on Criticism and a Spectator paper may simply mean that the 
author of the latter is echoing, consciously or unconsciously, a 
phrase from Pope’s poem. For instance, in No. 210 (a letter by 
“T.D.” on immortality) we read: 


Our Case is like that of a Traveller upon the Alps, who should fancy that 
the Top of the next Hill must end his Journey because it terminates his Pros- 
pect; but he no sooner arrives at it than he sees new Ground and other Hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel on as before. 


No one, so far as I know, has suggested Pope as the author of this 
paper, in spite of the striking similarity to the famous simile in the 
Essay on Criticism; it is actually by John Hughes, as Steele reveals 
in a note to No. 537." Two other parallels between the Essay on 
Criticism and Spectators which are certainly not by Pope may be 
cited : 


A Man who has not had the Regard of his Gesture in any Part 
of his Education, will find himself unable to act with Freedom 
before new Company, as a Child that is but now learning would 
be to read without Hesitation. 

No. 334, by Steele (on dancing). 


10Thus Mr. Ault; the octavo text reads: “but a Coxcomb is always of a 
Man’s own making. . . .” 

11 No. 210 is signed T. in the original sheets; Z. in the octavo; and T. in the 
duodecimo of 1712. Steele’s statement in No. 537 reads: “I question not but my 
Reader will be very much pleased to hear, that the Gentleman who has obliged 
the World with the foregoing Letter, and who was the Author of the 210th 
Speculation on the Immortality of the Soul . . . will soon publish a noble Poem, 
Intitled, An Ode to the Creator of the World, occasioned by the Fragments 
of Orpheus.” 
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As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
Essay on Criticism, 363. 


The Man who does not know how to methodize his Thoughts, 
has always, to borrow a Phrase from the Dispensary [of 
Garth], a barren Superfluity of Words; the Fruit is lost amidst 
the Exuberance of Leaves. 

No. 476, by Addison. 


Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Essay on Criticism, 309-10. 

The reference to Garth’s Dispensary suggests another considera- 
tion which scarcely needs pointing out—the possibility of coinci- 
dence of phrase. If Pope was “perhaps unique in the extent to which 
he repeated himself,” he was not living in an age which prided 
itself on uniqueness of thought. The ideas of Pope, both literary 
and moral, were “what oft was thought,” and both Pope and the 
authors of the Spectator—acknowledged and unacknowledged— 
sought, above all, the idea 


whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 


Thus, when faced with such common ideas as those cited by Mr. 
Ault (pp. xliv-xlvi) as parallels: 


the civil Oeconomy is formed in a Chain as well as the natural ; 
and in either Case the Breach but of one Link puts the Whole 
in some Disorder. 

No. 404. 


From Nature’s Chain whatever Link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
Essay on Man, i.245-46. 


Humane Nature I always thought the most useful Object of 
humane Reason. 
No. 408. 


The proper study of Mankind is Man. 
Essay on Man, ii.2. 


one remembers that others besides Pope and Mr. Spectator were 
fond of writing about the great chain of being and the dignity 
of human nature. 

Finally, the possibility of Pope’s unconscious borrowing from 
the Spectator should not be left out of consideration. In view of 
the popularity of these essays, attested by frequent reprintings, it 
seems less improbable to conjecture that Pope may have repeated 
phrases from them than to assume, as Mr. Ault does (p. xlv), that 
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“as early as 1712” Pope “was already beginning to work out for 
himself the philosophical ideas ‘Of the Nature and State of Man, 
with respect to the Universe,’ to which he was to give a lasting 
expression in verse twenty years later.” As an indication of the 
extent to which parallels between the Spectator and Pope’s later 
work may be found, I append the following list.1* Many, it will be 
noted, are from papers marked with the initials of Addison or 
Steele, and a number are from volume VIII (1714), when Addison 
and Pope were no longer on intimate terms, so that there can be 
little question of Pope’s authorship."* 


(1) Accordingly we laid [the female heart] into a Pan of burning Coals, when 
we observed in it a certain salamandrine Quality, that made it capable ot 
living in the Midst of Fire and Flame, without being consum’d, or so much 
as sindged. 

No. 281, by Addison. 


The Sprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 
Rape of the Lock, i.59-60. 


(2) Will. Simple, smitten at the Opera by the Glance of an Eye that was aimed 
at one who stood by him. . . . John Gosselin having received a slight Hurt 
from a Pair of blue Eyes, as he was making his Escape was dispatch’d by 
a Smile. 


No. 377, by Addison. 


While through the press enraged Thalestris flies, 
And scatters death around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling perished in the throng, 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 
Rape of the Lock, v.57-60. 


(3) I was [at the playhouse] last Winter at the first Rehearsal of the new 
Thunder, which is much more deep and sonorous than any hitherto made 
use of. They have a Salmoneus behind the Scenes, who plays it off with 
great Success. Their Lightnings are made to flash more briskly than here- 
tofore; their Clouds are also better furbelow’d, and more voluminous. . . . 
They are also provided with above a Dozen Showers of Snow... . 

No. 592, by Addison ?'4 


A matchless youth! his nod these worlds controls, 
Wings the red lightning, and the thunder rolls. . . . 
Immortal Rich! how calm he sits at ease 
*Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease. 

Dunciad, iii.255-56, 261-62. 


12 The texts of Pope are cited from the Selections, ed. George Sherburn 
(New York, 1929). 

13In his Englische Rokoko-Epik (Munich, 1927), Friedrich Brie pointed out 
a number of similarities between the Tatler and Spectator and The Rape of 
the Lock (see pp. 41-42 and especially pp. 55 ef seq.). I have not included the 
parallels cited by Herr Brie. 

14G. Gregory Smith, in a note to this essay (Everyman’s Library edition, 
VIII, 282) thought this passage “would seem to have suggested the lines in 
the Dunciad. .. .” 
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Another Reason why Men cannot form a right Judgment of us is, because 
the same Actions may be aimed at different Ends, and arise from quite 
contrary Principles. Actions are of so mixt a Nature, and so full of Cir- 
cumstances, that as Men pry into them more or less, or observe some Parts 
more than others, they take different Hints, and put contrary Interpreta- 
tions on them; so that the same Actions may represent a Man as hypo- 
critical and designing to one, which make him appear a Saint or Hero to 
another. He therefore who looks upon the Soul through its outward 
Actions, often sees it through a deceitful Medium, which is apt to dis- 
colour and pervert the Object. . . . 

No. 257, by Addison. 


On human actions reason though you can, 
It may be Reason, but it is not Man: 
His Principle of action once explore, 
That instant ’tis his Principle no more... . 
The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the object seen. 
All Manners take a tincture from our own; 
Or come discoloured through our Passions shown. 
Moral Essays, i.25-28, 31-34. 


The good must merit God’s peculiar care; 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heaven’s own spirit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell. 
Essay on Man, iv.135-38. 


And tho’ light Minds are too much puffed up with exteriour Pomp, yet 
I cannot see why it is not as truly philosophical, to admire the glowing 
Ruby, or the sparkling Green of an Emerald, as the fainter and less 
permanent Beauties of a Rose or a Mirtle. If there are Men of extraordi- 
nary Capacities who lye concealed from the World, I should impute it to 
them as a Blot in their Character, did not I believe it owing to the Mean- 
ness of their Fortune rather than of their Spirit. 

No. 613 (letter). 


Court-virtues bear, like Gems, the highest rate, 
Born where Heaven’s influence scarce can penetrate : 
In life’s low vale, the soil the Virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders strike. 
Though the same Sun with all-diffusive rays 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the Gem above the Flower. 
Moral Essays, i.141-48. 


We ought to rest satisfied in this Portion bestowed on us; to adore the 
Hand that hath fitted every Thing to our Nature, and hath not more 
displayed his Goodness in our Knowledge than in our Ignorance. 
No. 604. 

Then say not Man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault; 

Say rather, Man’s as perfect as he ought... . 

Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear. 

Essay on Man, i.69-70, 285-86. 
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How doth such a Genius as Sir Jsaac Newton, from amidst the Darkness 
that involves human Understanding, break forth, and appear like one of 
another Species! The vast Machine, we inhabit, lies open to him, he seems 
not unacquainted with the general Laws that govern it, and while with the 
Transport of a Philosopher he beholds and admires the glorious Work, he 
is capable of paying at once a more devout and more rational Homage to 
his Maker. But alas! how narrow is the Prospect even of such a Mind? 
and how obscure to the Compass that is taken in by the Ken of an Angel; 
or of a Soul but newly escaped from its Imprisonment in the Body! 
No. 635. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid Comet bind, 

Describe or fix one movement of his Mind? 

Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 

Explain his own beginning, or his end? 

Essay on Man, ii.35-38. 


Man may be considered in two Views, as a Reasonable, and as a Sociable 
Being; capable of becoming himself either happy or miserable, and of 
contributing to the Happiness or Misery of his Fellow-Creatures. Suit- 
ably to this double Capacity, the Contriver of Human Nature hath wisely 
furnished it with two Principles of Action, Self-love and Benevolence. . . . 

No. 588, by Henry Grove. 


Two Principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and Reason, to restrain. 
Essay on Man, ii.53-54. 


And, indeed, ’tis obvious to remark, that we follow nothing heartily, unless 
carried to it by Inclinations which anticipate our Reason, and, like a Biass, 
draw the Mind strongly towards it. 

No. 588, by Henry Grove. 


Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied: 
Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
Essay on Man, ii.195-98. 


If the Notion of a gradual Rise in Beings, from the meanest to the most 
High, be not a vain Imagination, it is not improbable [that] an Angel 
looks down upon a Man, as a Man doth upon a Creature which approaches 
the nearest to the rational Nature. By the same Rule (if I may indulge 
my Fancy in this Particular) a superior Brute looks with a kind of Pride 
on one of an inferior Species. 
No. 621 (letter). 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal Man unfold all Nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And shewed a Newton as we shew an Ape. 

Essay on Man, ii.31-34. 


As we rise from Childhood to Youth, we look with Contempt on the 
Toys and Trifles which our Hearts have hitherto been set upon. 
No. 621 (letter). 
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~The Child, let him be free from Pain, and gratified in his Change of 


Toys, is diverted with the smallest Trifle....The Youth must have more 
violent Pleasures to employ his Time; the Man loves the Hurry of an 
active Life, devoted to the Pursuits of Wealth or Ambition; and Lastly, 
old Age, having lost its Capacity for these Avocations, becomes its own 
insupportable Burthen. 

No. 626, by Grove? (letter). 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before ; 
’Til tired he sleeps, and Life’s poor play is o’er. 
Essay on Man, ii.275-82. 


What is it but Novelty that awakens Desire, enhances Delight, kindles 
Anger, provokes Envy, inspires Horror? To this Cause we must ascribe 
it, that Love languishes with Fruition, and Friendship it self is recom- 
mended by Intervals of Absence: Hence Monsters, by use, are beheld 
without loathing, and the most Enchanting Beauty without Rapture. 
No. 626, by Grove? (letter) 


We find from Experience, that through the Prevalence of Custom, the 
most vicious Actions lose their Horror, by being made familiar to us. 
No. 631. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Essay on Man, ii.217-20. 


We are here, says [Epictetus], as in a Theatre, where every one has a 
Part allotted to him. The great Duty which lies upon a Man is to act his 
Part in Perfection. 

No. 219, by Addison. 


Honour and shame from no Condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Essay on Man, iv.193-94. 


It is not to be doubted but a great Man of common Sense must look 
with secret Indignation, or bridled Laughter, on all the Slaves who stand 
round him with ready Faces to approve and smile at all he says in the 
Gross. It is good Comedy enough to observe a Superior talking half 
Sentences, and playing an humble Admirer’s Countenance from one thing 
to another, with such Perplexity that he knows not what to sneer in 
Approbation of. 

No. 394, by Steele. 
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Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer... . 
While Wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise. 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 201-2, 211-12. 


The new attributions which Mr. Ault makes may be correct, but 


as yet they are supported only by internal evidence. Parallels, it 
will have been seen, are not difficult to find; the danger is that, 
taken in quantity, they tend unobtrusively to establish themselves 
as facts, or in Mr. Ault’s words, “probability by cumulative effect 
approaches the nearer to certainty as the number of these doubles 
increases.” It is only fair to say that Mr. Ault regards these new 
essays as “probably” by Pope; their printing, however, under such 
a definitive title as The Prose Works of Alexander Pope makes for 
gradual acceptance by the uncritical. Until they are confirmed by 
further evidence they should be regarded with suspended judgment. 


University of Chicago 

















POPE, GAY, AND THE SHEPHERD’S WEEK 
By Hoyt TrowsripGe 


I 


The Shepherd’s Week, John Gay’s cycle of pastoral eclogues, was 
published on April 15, 1714.1 Writing to his friend John Caryll 
about two months later, Pope represented Gay’s poem as an attack 
on Ambrose Philips, presumably a burlesque of his Pastorals. 
Philips, Pope wrote, had intentionally withheld payment of the sub- 
scription money he had collected for Pope’s Homer, and it is to this 
behavior, he said, that “the world owes Mr. Gay’s Pastorals.’”* 

This letter is so explicit and so well known that none of Gay’s 
critics has failed at least to allude to it, but even in the eighteenth 
century, when most readers knew of Pope’s quarrel with Philips, 
critics tended to minimize its importance in the interpretation of 
Gay’s poem. There has been a general conviction, still operating in 
the most recent studies of Gay, that Pope’s testimony is untrust- 
worthy and may be dismissed, that Gay had no sufficient motive for 
attacking Philips, and finally that the poem itself does not bear out 
Pope’s statement of its satiric purpose. On these grounds it has been 
inferred that Pope was either lying or exaggerating, or at best was 
mistaken; and The Shepherd’s Week has therefore usually been 
described in terms quite different from his—as a realistic picture 
of country life, as a burlesque of pastoral poetry in general, or as 
a Virgilian parody. 

In reply to these objections, it may readily be admitted that Pope 
was an interested party, and that in writing to Caryll he may have 
had some reason—whether spite, or vanity, or merely the instinctive 
mendacity of “one of the most consummate liars that ever lived’’* 
—for misrepresenting Gay’s purposes. Beyond this we may even 
admit that his statement cannot be taken too literally, for we know 
from a letter he wrote to Swift in December, 1713, that Gay’s pas- 
torals were begun several months before Philips held up delivery 


1 Gay, Poetical Works, ed. Faber (Oxford, 1926), p. xxxvi. 

2 Pope to Caryll, June 8, 1714, Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, VI, 210. Cf. 
Warburton’s account, tbid., I, 233-4. 

8 Sir Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, new ed. (New York), I, 141; cf. 
his Pope (London, 1914), passim. This conception of Pope’s character, taken 
for granted a generation ago, has been considerably undermined by the new 
evidence and the more sympathetic interpretation presented in George Sher- 
burn’s Early Career of Pope (Oxford, 1934). 
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of Pope’s subscription money.* On the other hand, the statement 
to Caryll may well have been not a lie but rather a simplification, 
ascribing to one very recent act of Philips an attitude towards him 
(on Gay’s part and Pope’s own) which was actually grounded on 
many earlier events. In that case Pope’s interpretation of the poem 
might be sound although we rejected his explanation of its specific 
motive. 

The second objection, Gay’s lack of adequate motive, could be 
removed by showing that he had in fact several reasons both for 
disliking Philips and for despising his verse; this part of the case 
will be examined in the paragraphs immediately following. The third 
objection, that The Shepherd’s Week, apart from some few incidental 
gibes, does not carry sufficient internal evidence of a desire to bur- 
lesque Philips, can only be refuted by examining the poem itself. 
This will be done in the third section of this paper. 

Without such supporting evidence we should not be justified in 
accepting Pope’s definition of Gay’s aims, but if his statement is 
borne out by the biographical evidence and by an analysis of the 
poem itself there seems no good reason to continue to reject it. Gay 
himself left no record of his intentions, and Pope, as one of his 
most intimate friends, was certainly in a position to know them; 
it is not reasonable, out of a general suspicion of Pope’s veracity, 
to reject the only direct testimony we have on the purposes for 
which Gay wrote his poem. At all events, this paper is intended to 
support Pope’s interpretation: in other words, to argue that bur- 
lesque of Philips was the basic motive of The Shepherd’s Week and 
that the poem is most fully understood in the light of that con- 
trolling purpose. 


II 


Ambrose Philips was one of the minor Whig writers of Pope’s 
time, a member of Addison’s “little senate” at Button’s coffee-house 
and author of plays and periodical essays as well as poems.* Later 
known, because of his children’s verses, as ““Namby Pamby,” in the 
period with which we are concerned he seems to have been gen- 
erally known as “Pastoral” Philips. His eclogues were published, 


* Pope to Swift, December 8, 1713, Works, VII, 6; also reprinted in Swift's 
Correspondence, ed. Ball, II, 95-9. 

5 Since the facts to be summarized here are familiar, I have made my 
account as brief as possible. For other recent treatments of this material see 
Bonamy Dobrée, Essays in Biography (Oxford, 1925), pp. 266-70; Robert J. 
Allen, The Clubs of Augustan London (Harvard, 1933), pp. 244-6; Sherburn, 
op. cit., pp. 115-22; and W. H. Irving, John Gay, Favorite of the Wits (Dur- 
ham, 1940), pp. 82-90. 

6 See for example Swift, Journal to Stella, ed. Aitken, p. 482. 
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as Pope’s were, in the sixth part of Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies 
(1709). 

Pope, whose Pastorals had certainly not been underpraised, had 
no reason to be jealous of Philips’ performance, and he shows no 
evidence of having been so.’ By 1713 he was deeply engaged in new 
and quite different projects, and without some special impulse from 
outside it is unlikely that he would have paid any particular atten- 
tion to his rival pastoralist. They were by this time acquainted, met 
frequently at Button’s, and were both generally counted as mem- 
bers of the Addisonian group. 


From the beginning, however, Philips’ Whig friends had been 
persistent and exaggerated in their praise of his poems. He was 
complimented in the Tatler and half a dozen times in the Spectator ;* 
elsewhere Welsted and Tickell, both Whig writers, had singled him 
out for special praise.* This advertising campaign reached its climax 
in the spring of 1713 in a series of five essays on pastoral poetry, 
probably written by Tickell, in the Guardian.’® Tickell stated that 
his rules were drawn from the practice of “our countrymen Spencer 
and Philips” and concluded the series by asserting that Theocritus 
“left his dominions to Virgil; Virgil left his to his son Spencer; 
and Spencer was succeeded by his eldest-born Philips.” Though Pope 
was quoted in one of the earlier numbers, he was not mentioned in 
the concluding essay. 


Pope replied to this lopsided estimate by submitting to the Guard- 
ian, to which both he and Gay were occasional contributors, an 
anonymous essay (published April 27, 1713), which ironically ap- 
plied Tickell’s critical principles to a direct comparison, ostensibly 
in Philips’ favor, between his Pastorals and Pope’s own. Tickell, 
presenting the conventional golden-age theory of pastoral (to which 
Pope also subscribed), had emphasized simplicity and innocence as 
the leading characteristics of the form. He argued, however, that 
these qualities should be adapted to the writer’s own country and 
time. “What is proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, might be very 
absurd in a colder country,” and the English pastoralist should repre- 
sent English scenes, dress, superstitions, customs, and sports. Tickell 


7 In a letter to Henry Cromwell on October 28, 1710, Pope gives qualified 
but sufficiently generous praise to Philips’ eclogues; see Works, VI, 106, and 
cf. 178. 

8 Tatler, no. 10; Spectator, nos. 223, 229, 336, 400, 578. 

®Leonard Welsted, Remarks on the English Poets (1712) and Thomas 
Tickell, The Prospect of Peace (1712) ; see also Charles Gildon, Complete Art 
of Poetry (1718), I, 157. Cf. Sherburn, p. 118. 

10 Nos. 22, 23, 28, 30, 32; text in British Essayists, ed. Chalmers (London, 
1808), XVI. On the authorship of these essays see R. E. Tickell, Thomas 
Tickell and the Eighteenth Century Poets (London, 1931), pp. 25 f. 
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praised Philips for his realistic English settings and commended his 
Theocritan or “Doric” style. 

Pope, ironically accepting these principles and judgments, implied 
by various devices that Philips’ simplicity was tasteless and inane, 
that he imitated the ancients with excessive “order and method,” 
that his country proverbs were puerile, and that his descriptive 
passages violated decorum. Pope burlesqued Philips’ “elegant dia- 
lect” in a pastoral dialogue, purporting to be the work of an “old 
west-country bard.” I quote a brief passage: 


Cicily. Rager go vetch tha kee, or else tha zun 
Will quite be go, bevore c’have half a don. 
Roger. Thou shouldst not ax ma tweece, but I’ve a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parson’s kee. 
Pope’s eclogues, the essay concluded, must on the whole be excluded 
from the pastoral class. Lacking Philips’ “beautiful rusticity,” they 
are evidently not pastorals at all, “but something better.”™ 


The immediate consequences of Pope’s essay are somewhat ob- 
scure. Pope believed that Philips, incapable of a direct reply, secretly 
tried to get revenge by alienating Addison from Pope,” but there 
was apparently no open break. When the proposals for Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer were published (October, 1713), the group at But- 
ton’s gave it at least nominal support, and Philips himself was 
responsible for collecting the guineas of the Hanover Club members. 
It is certain, however, that by the beginning of 1714 the “little 
senate” had openly declared war on Pope. In February he was 
gazetted as an enemy of the “Grand Societé” at Button’s; and 
although this action “was laughed at by the chief of my whig 
friends and my tory friends,’”"* it was a clear indication of the 
attitude among the lesser Whig writers, the friends and supporters 
of Philips. It was at this time, too, that Philips held up the sub- 
scription money, and in April Pope was attacked, along with Gay 
and Rowe, in Gildon’s New Rehearsal.* The Shepherd's Week was 
published in the same month, and Parnell’s squib, The Bookworm, 
in which Philips was laughed at along with Dennis (Pope’s other 
enemy), appeared at about the same time."* In view of the time- 
sequence, it is difficult to believe that these pieces, Parnell’s and 
and Gay’s, do not represent counter-attacks by the friends of Pope. 

11 Guardian, no. 40; Chalmers, XVI, 204-12; also reprinted in Elwin- 
Courthope, X, 507-14. 

12 Pope to Jervas, August 27, 1714, Works, VIII, 8-9; see also Jervas to 
Pope, August 20, 1714, ibid., 7-8. Cf. Joseph Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer, 
gt to Caryll, February 25, 1714, Works, VI, 202-3. 


14 Cf, Sherburn, pp. 125, 163-4. 
15 Thomas Parnell, Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1770), pp. 102-7. 
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Some critics have treated the warfare between Pope and the “little 
senate” as a private affair in which Gay could not have been inti- 
mately concerned. Dobson, for instance, says that Pope “decoyed” 
Gay into “his own war” with Philips.**® Professor Irving states that, 
in the letter to Caryll, Pope “sought to suggest” that The Shepherd's 
Week was an attack on Philips and remarks that Gay “indeed may 
have encouraged Pope to think so.’’"* 


To my mind, this view has no real plausibility. Even if Philips 
had been a purely personal enemy of Pope’s, Gay had sufficient 
motive for attacking him. From the beginning of their acquaintance, 
as Dr. Johnson said, Pope had received Gay into his inmost confi- 
dence, and their friendship “lasted to their separation by death, 
without any known abatement on either part.”"* Gay had already 
come to Pope’s support, in another quarrel, by ironically dedicating 
his play, The Mohocks (April, 1712), to John Dennis; he was to 
support him again in January, 1715, by collaborating on The What 
D’ Ye Call It, in which Pope and Gay mock Philips’ play, The Dis- 
tressed Mother, and even poke mild fun at Addison, Friendship for 
Pope was in itself sufficient reason for aiding him in his battles. 


But Philips was not merely a personal enemy of Pope’s. His 
friends had identified Gay with Pope and had attacked them both; 
he was Gay’s own enemy as well as Pope’s. Furthermore, Philips 
was both a Whig and a dunce, and in either capacity he was Gay’s 
natural foe; Gay was much more a Tory than Pope, and just as 
much an enemy of fools. Philips was in fact a favorite butt for the 
whole Scriblerus Club group; Parnell, Pope, and Swift at one time 
or another all attacked him, and Gay had the same motives, both 
literary and political, for doing so. There is no reason, then, to 
suppose that Pope had to “incite” or “decoy” him into such a project. 
On the contrary, Philips was a natural target for Gay’s wit, and it 
is entirely credible that Gay, even without encouragement from 
Pope or Swift, might have conceived and carried out a plan for 
burlesquing Philips’ insipid Pastorals. Though Pope oversimplified 
Gay’s motives for such an attack, the biographical evidence makes 
a strong prima facie case for Pope’s description of The Shepherd’s 
Week as a satire on Philips. It is plausible, and indeed very likely, 
that the poem had this purpose. With this probability in mind, we 
may turn to the poem itself.’® 


16 Jn DNB, VII, ae cf. Miscellanies (1898), pp. 239-74. 

17 Irving, op. cit., 

18 Lives of the En piish Poets, ed. Hill, II, 268. 

19 Perhaps the best evidence in support of Pope is furnished by the allu- 
sions to Philips and to The Shepherd’s Week in his own letters to Gay on May 
4 and September 23, 1714, Works, VII, 414-7. 
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III 


The Shepherd’s Week consists of six pastoral eclogues accom- 
panied by a rather elaborate critical apparatus: a proeme, a pro- 
logue, a number of notes, and a word-index. A large part of the 
poem’s charm comes from its vivid rural details—accounts of hob- 
goblins and gypsies, descriptions of cheese- and butter-making, 
of sheep-tending and hog-feeding, of country wrestling matches, 
dances, and games. Gay’s purpose, however, was not descriptive and 
realistic but comic, and the rural characters and scenes are dis- 
torted and exaggerated for comic effect.*° Like Shakespeare’s arti- 
sans, shepherds, and squires, Gay’s rustics have a certain naive 
charm, but from the sophisticated urban point of view which Gay 
(like Shakespeare) expected in his readers, these dairymaids and 
swineherds are ludicrous—delightful but absurd. 

Gay’s comic pastorals are relevant to Philips in two ways: first 
through direct verbal parody, and secondly through Gay’s adoption 
of a pastoral formula, a style and manner of treatment, which is 
meant to be understood as imitating that of Philips. Critics have 
recognized the element of direct parody in The Shepherd’s Week 
but have considered it to be incidental and comparatively unim- 
portant, a superficial factor in a poem with quite different basic 
purposes. The other aspect of Gay’s satire on Philips seems to have 
escaped attention. 

Gay’s direct imitations of Philips add little to Pope’s ironic analysis 
in the Guardian. In the following tabulation I have tried to indicate 
both the extent of Gay’s parody and the closeness with which it 
paralleled Pope’s attack. To save space I have omitted most of the 
illustrative passages which might be quoted, but even with a mini- 
mum of detail the range and quantity of parody are, I think, im- 
pressive. 


1. Obsolete or “Doric” language. Pope ironically praised Philips 
for using antiquated terms like welladay, whilom, make mock, and 
witless younglings. Spenserian diction is the most obvious aspect of 
Gay’s parody of Philips. Besides the terms mentioned by Pope, Gay 
has scores of Spenserianisms such as adown, erst, dearlings, ween, 
plain, etc., all of which appear in Philips, along with others from 
the general Spenserian stock. Many of these have comic glosses, 
evidently burlesquing those contributed by E. K. to the Shepherd's 
Calendar.** 


2. Rustic names. Pope commended Philips’ choice of names 
“peculiar to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of deli- 


20 Cf. R. P. Bond, English Burlesque Poetry (Harvard, 1932), pp. 110-5. 
21 Faber, pp. 32-4, 39, 41, 43, 46. 
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cacy ; such as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout.” Gay uses 
the same Spenserian names, describing them in the proeme as “right 
simple and meet for the country,” and also invents several comic 
names analogous to these. The most obvious instance is Blouzelind 
for the Rosalind of Spenser and Philips, but Grubbinol, Cloddipole, 
Hobnelia, and Bumkinet have the same comic relevance to Philips. 
Lightfoot, a dog mentioned by Philips, also appears in The Shep- © 
herd’s Week.”* 


3. Violations of decorum. Pope said that “Mr. Philips hath with 
great judgment described wolves in England” and praised him for 
showing flowers of all seasons in bleom at once. Gay says in the 
proeme that his shepherd does not defend his flock from wolves, 
because in England there are none. Among several passages imitat- 
ing Philips’ flower descriptions, the following is representative : 


My Blouzelinda is the blithest lass, 

Than primrose sweeter, or the clover-grass. 
Fair is the king-cup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daisie that beside her grows, 
Fair is the gillyflow’r, of gardens sweet, 
Fair is the mary-gold, for pottage meet. 
But Blouzelind’s than gillyflow’r more fair, 
Than daisie, mary-gold, or king-cup rare.?% 


4. Platitudinous proverbs. Philips excels in country proverbs, 
according to Pope, who quoted some very flat examples. Gay has 
six or seven similarly banal maxims, all italicized for emphasis.™* 


5. Pseudo-simplicity. Pope: “In the first of these authors [i.e., 
Philips], two shepherds thus innocently describe the behavior of 
their mistresses. 


Hobb. As Marian bath’d, by chance I passed by; 
She blush’d, and at me cast a side-long eye: 
Then swift beneath the crystal wave she try’d 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 
Lang. As I to cool me bath’d one sultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay; 
The wanton laugh’d and seem’d in haste to fly; 
Yet often stopp’d, and often turn’d her eye.”25 


Gay burlesques this rather coy passage as follows: 


Lobbin. On two near elms, the slacken’d cord I hung, 
Now high, now low my Blouzelinda swung. 
With the rude wind her rumpled garment rose, 
And show’d her taper leg, and scarlet hose. 


22 Philips, Pastorals, II, 29, in Poems, ed. Segar (Oxford, 1937), p. 11. 
Gay, “Prologue,” 43. 

23 “Monday,” 41-8; cf. Philips, IV, 5-8. See also “Friday,” 83-7 and 133-8. 

24 “Monday,” 8, 98; “Tuesday,” 18, 102; “Wednesday,” 31; “Friday,” 151-2; 
cf. Philips, II, 55-6, 79-80; IV, 121-2; VI, 16. 

25 Philips, VI, 69-76. I quote the text as given by Pope, Chalmers, X VI, 208. 
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Cuddy. Across the fallen oak the plank I iaid, 
And my self pois’d against the tott’ring maid, 
High leapt the plank; adown Buxoma fell; 
I spy’d—but faithful sweethearts never tell.2¢ 


6. Inanity. Pope quoted from Philips’ second eclogue: 


Ah me the while! ah me, the luckless day! 
Ah luckless lad, the rather might I say; 

Ah silly I! more silly than my sheep, 

Which on the flow’ry plains I once did keep.?7 


Gay has: 


Ah woful day! ah woful noon and morn! 

When first by thee my younglings white were shorn, 
Then first, I ween, I cast a lover's eye, 

My sheep were silly, but more silly 1.28 


Pope, again quoting Philips: 


O woful day! O day of woe, quoth he, 
And woful I, who live the day to see.?® 


Gay’s parody of this passage: 


I rue the day, a rueful day, I trow, 

The woful day, a day indeed of woe!8° 
In the light of the tabulation given above, it is difficult to accept 
the traditional view that parody of Philips is superficial or infre- 
quent in The Shepherd’s Week. The verses quoted are scattered 
throughout the poem; none of its six eclogues is without some 
passage of direct burlesque. It seems unlikely that such extensive 
parody could have been added, as Professor Irving thinks, “in the 
later stages of composition.”’** 

This brings us to the second aspect of Gay’s burlesque, his adop- 
tion of a style and manner modeled on those of Philips. The clue to 
Gay’s intentions is to be found in the proeme, where he explains, for 
those who can read between the lines, both his purpose and his 
comic method. The proeme has been underemphasized by most 
critics; it has also been misunderstood through a failure to realize 
that it is consistently ironic.*? Gay does not express his own views 
but assumes throughout the proeme the character and attitudes of 
a rustic bard, signing himself “Thy loving countryman, JoHN Gay.” 
Not only the proeme and the prologue but the notes and the eclogues 


26 “Monday,” 103-10. 

27 Philips, II, 57-8, 61-2; Pope, p. 210. 

28 “Tuesday,” 25-8. 

29 Philips, IV, 47-8. 

80 “Thursday,” 5-6. 

81 Irving, p. 83. 

82 This point was missed, for example, by Dr. Johnson (Lives, II, 269) 
and by Professor Bond (English Burlesque Poetry, p. 110). 
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themselves are assumed to have been written by the “painful hand” 
of this naive and earnest swain. His opinions, it need hardly be 
said, are very different from Gay’s own. 


In the proeme Gay rejects with indignant scorn the sort of pastoral 
Pope wrote. He dismisses the theory of the golden age as a “rout 
and rabblement of critical gallimawfry” and describes the diction ° 
of contemporary pastoral as “the fine finical new-fangled fooleries 
of this gay Gothic garniture.”** His own eclogues, by contrast, com- 
bine Theocritan realism and Spenserian dialect. In his matter, fol- 
lowing “the true ancient guise of Theocritus,” the poet claims to 
represent the scenes and manners of actual country life, as they 
exist in his own country and in his own time. Instead of idly piping 
on oaten reeds, his shepherdesses milk the kine and drive the stray- 
ing hogs to the sties. In his diction, however, “thy loving country- 
man” confesses that he has departed from Theocritus, who copied 
genuine vulgar usage, the rural dialect actually spoken in his time. 
The poet concedes that the language of his own eclogues is spoken 
neither in the country nor at court, that it never has been spoken, 
and, “if I judge aright, will never be uttered in times future.” Such 
language must soon turn to rubbish and ruins, and the bard can find 
no rational motive for adopting it. He has been led into it, he says, 
by “deep learned ensamples.” The bard has a good deal of hearty 
common sense, but he is simple and modest and wants to do every- 
thing in the proper way.** 

Gay’s “ensample,” of course, was Philips. Philips had professed 
to be a disciple of Virgil, Theocritus, and Spenser.*® His materials 
were mainly Virgilian (as Gay’s therefore also were), but he had 
imitated Spenser’s dialect and had attempted, by the description of 
English settings and rural customs, to achieve a Theocritan local 
realism. Tickell, while accepting the assumptions of prevailing pas- 
toral theory, had contended that English eclogists should give their 
poems a specifically English flavor. Commending Philips as a true- 
born son of Theocritus and Spenser, Tickell had praised his “Doric” 
language, his simplicity, and his “beautiful rusticity.” Pope iron- 
ically accepted this definition of Philips’ work and carried it to a 
ludicrous extreme in the vulgar and barely intelligible ballad of the 
“old west-country bard.” 


The Shepherd’s Week has the same relation to Philips that Pope’s 
Guardian essay had. With an irony paralleling Pope’s, Gay indicates 


33 Faber, p. 28. Like the glosses (see above, note 21 and text), the proeme 
is apparently intended to parody the style of E. K. 

34 Faber, pp. 29-30. In his “Discourse on Pastoral Poetry” Pope contrasts 
the diction of Theocritus and Spenser along these same lines. 

35 See his preface to the Pastorals, Segar, p. 3. 
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that he takes Philips as his model. His purpose is to reveal the artistic 
fatuity of Tickell’s pastoral theory and of Philips’ practice; his 
method is to illustrate their principles and definitions in a series 
of cornic eclogues. Gay imitates Virgil, Theocritus, and Spenser be- 
cause Philips had done so. His shepherds are low-comedy bumpkins 
because he wished to imply that Philips’ style, if consistently fol- 
lowed out, could lead to no other effect; if, as Tickell claimed, the 
rules of pastoral were to be drawn from the practice of Philips, 
this was the sort of poem which must result. This idea, implicit in 
Gay’s proeme and consistently applied in the eclogues themselves, 
is the organizing principle of The Shepherd’s Week. It is this idea 
which gives the poem a coherent artistic plan. 

Johnson remarked, in reviewing Gay’s poem, that it had been read 
with pleasure by “those who had no interest in the rivalry of the 
poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute.” This is undoubtedly 
true. The comic formula adopted in The Shepherd’s Week is suffi- 
ciently general to be amusing apart from any specific satiric object; 
as in The Beggar’s Opera, the topical allusions may be disregarded. 
I believe, however, that The Shepherd’s Week was designed as a 
burlesque of Philips’ Pastorals and that its particular combination 
of qualities, its content, form, manner, and diction, were determined 
by this purpose. On any other hypothesis, important features of the 
poem must be disregarded or left unexplained. It can be fully under- 
stood—and fully enjoyed too—only against the background of con- 
troversy in which it originated. 


University of Oregon 














BOLINGBROKE AND MURPHY’S ABOULCASEM 
By Roranp B. BottTinc 


Students of mid-eighteenth-century literary affairs are aware that 
Mallet’s publication of a posthumous edition of Bolingbroke’s works 
on March 6, 1754, caused considerable comment; yet little attention 
has been given to that comment or to the hostile form much of it 
took. Objections were mace not only to the “atheistical” tendency 
of Bolingbroke’s thought but likewise to what was considered a 
cowardly method of putting his ideas into circulation. Of these 
objections, the most generally known expression is Samuel Johnson’s 
pronouncement that Bolingbroke was “a scoundrel, who spent his 
life in charging a gun against Christianity ; and a coward, who was 
afraid of hearing the report of his own gun; but left half a crown 
to a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death.”” Inas- 
much as he had not read the works in question, it may well be that 
Johnson’s remark epitomized the opinion of his group. 

Another, and hitherto unrecognized, reflection of this resentment 
against Bolingbroke, made public by one who was soon to become 
an associate of Johnson, is Arthur Murphy’s oriental tale of Aboul- 
casem. On June 8, 1754, it appeared in the Gray's Inn Journal, 
barely three months after the publication of Mallet’s edition and 
only a few days before Murphy’s first meeting with Johnson.” The 
tale relates how Aboulcasem, “a youth of extensive parts and bound- 
less ambition” rose in the court of the Caliph of Bagdad to the office 
of vizier. In that position, he mixed brilliant performance of public 
duty with “amorous dissipation” in the arms of a Circassian beauty. 
All went well with him until he was accused of intrigues to bring 
back the banished Prince Abdallah; then his downfall came, for 
from that charge he could not clear himself. Exiled from Bagdad, 
he visited Abdallah; and, upon finally learning the impossibility of 
securing his return to Bagdad, he turned to study to while away 
the tedium of exile. When at last Aboulcasem was permitted to go 
back to his native city, he launched a campaign against the vizier 


1 Arthur Murphy, “An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D.” in The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (London, 1792), I, 80. 
Boswell’s version of the remark (Hill’s edition of the Life, I, 268) is substan- 
tially the same. Garrick’s agreement with this attitude appears in Boswell’s 
Life, I, 269. See also a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIV (1754), 475. 

2 The story of Aboulcasem is number 37 of the Gray’s Inn Journal; the 
meeting of Johnson and Murphy came about as a result of paper 38. 
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who was then in control of the government. Though his efforts 
were successful, he found himself as far as ever from the Caliph’s 
favor. In despair, he returned to his studies and meanwhile culti- 
vated the friendship of Selim and Mirza, “the former remarkable 
among Eastern sages for elevated strains of poetry, and the latter 
for those Oriental tales, which are generally called the Tale of a 
Tub, and the Adventures of Gulliver, the merchant of Bagdad” ; 
these two writers did much to advance his reputation. After can- 
vassing all other branches of human knowledge, he began the study 
of all religions and shortly became an eloquent, outspoken scoffer. 
One night, with the accompaniment of thunder and lightning, the 
third heaven opened before Aboulcasem’s frightened eyes and a 
messenger “made him stand convinced of his vain philosophy.” In 
part, this messenger told him: 


Thy enquiries are not calculated to advance true knowledge, virtue, and 
wisdom. Ostentation and vain-glory have induced thee to display thy imag- 
ined superiority of parts: thy vanity pretends to pervade all systems of 
religion, and thy heart’s conceit will approve of none. . . . Thy studies tend 
only to alienate the minds of men from any settled form of worship, which 
it is the more wicked to disturb, as your own insufficiency cannot substitute 
a better system than that which is designed to fix in the minds of men a due 
sense of resignation to a supreme being, and to preserve the bonds of society 
religiously unbroken. . . . Disturb no more the peace of the faithful. Cease to 
fill the minds of men with doubt, mistrust, suspicion, and all the errors of an 
overweening imagination. Respect the ways of providence; and teach the 
world, that to adore, is wisdom; and to submit with resignation to the will 
of the eternal power, is the true happiness of man. 


Though impressed, Aboulcasem persevered in his evil ways for the 
short time until his death. His unpublished works fell into the hands 
of Mirvan, “an inferior genius of the east, who assumed the pride 
of talents, but succeeded chiefly by a certain pliancy, that could, in 
apt season, fawn and cringe, and lick the dust under the feet of his 
superiors.” Although he soon published the writings of Aboulcasem, 
“the mischief, however, did not extend far,” for 


Men saw the wickedness of the vain attempt, and the inhabitants of 
Bagdad learned, from this instance of human depravity, two useful lessons; 
in the case of Mirvan, that avarice, for its own ends, will sell the most per- 
nicious poison; in that of Aboulcasem, that the brightest talents may be per- 
verted to evil purposes, and that, however Providence may be arraigned in 
the books of presumptuous man, the GREAT VOLUME OF NATURE will still lie 
open, displaying, in stupendous scenes, the beauty of the general system, and 
the glory of him, that made it. 


It is difficult to avoid seeing in this story a thinly veiled account 
of Bolingbroke’s life and his dealings with Mallet. Step by step, it 
recalls St. John’s rise to power under William and Anne, his riotous 
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immoralities, his fall from power in part because of his Jacobite 
intrigues, his flight to France and his activities in the service of the 
Pretender, his studious retirement at La Source and, after his 
return to England, at Dawley, his campaign against Walpole and 
the intimacy of his association with Swift and Pope, the atheism . 
with which his enemies charged him, and finally his death and the 
subsequent publication of his works by Mallet. The parallels between 
the lives of Aboulcasem and Bolingbroke are pervasive, both general 
and specific; and Murphy’s allusion to the author of A Tale of a 
Tub and Gulliver's Travels makes it clear that he expected his 
readers to take this very broad hint and solve the riddle he was 
writing. 

In only one significant detail does he depart from the com- 
monly accepted facts of Bolingbroke’s life: assuredly he had no 
belief that a divine messenger had appeared to St. John to point 
the path of right conduct. Probably his purpose in thus abandoning 
biographical truth was to give his tale the moral flavor characteristic 
of the type and, what was perhaps more important in his opinion, 
to strengthen his criticism of Bolingbroke and Mallet by a contrast 
between the desirable course of action and the one actually followed. 

The significance of the interpretation here suggested lies less 
in the identification of the prototype of Aboulcasem than in the light 
thrown on the contemporary reputation of Bolingbroke and thus 
on an important facet of eighteenth-century thought. Besides, it 
gives a hint of a fundamental intellectual affinity between Johnson 
and Murphy and thereby shows one probable reason why their 
friendship endured. Of most immediate significance, however, it 
reveals that the story of Aboulcasem is not the usual mildly ethical, 
colorless oriental tale of mid-eighteenth-century periodicals but 
instead a direct and fairly vigorous indictment of Bolingbroke’s 
career and ideas. 


State College of Washington 








ZU HERMANN STEHRS ALTERSROMANEN 
By F. K. RicHTErR 


Waren Stehrs Plane alle verwirklicht worden, so stiinden heute 
innerhalb seines Gesamtwerkes drei machtige Trilogien. Im Beginn 
seines Schaffens, als er noch unter den Einfliissen der europaischen 
Realisten und Naturalisten, besonders Ibsens und Hauptmanns 
stand, interessierte ihn das Eheproblem, das er in einem dreigeteilten 
Zyklus behandeln wollte; und zwar sollte die Ehe am Morgen, am 
Mittag und im Abendrot dichterische Darstellung finden.’ Nur die 
Ehe am Mittag ist in der “Meta Konegen” verwirklicht worden.’ 
Die anderen Plane sind wohl fallen gelassen worden, da Stehr bald 
zu sich selber fand und den Weg der Mystik beschritt, der niemals 
wieder verlassen wurde. Und die Belohnung fiir die Unabhangigkeit 
vom Zeitgendssischen blieb auch nicht aus. Das Thema, das ihn 
nunmehr beschaftigte, wurde in eine Trilogie geformt, die nicht 
Fragment geblieben ist und den Hohepunkt des Stehr’schen Werkes 
der Reife bildet.* Fiinf Jahre spater, 1929, erschien das erste Buch* 
des Alterswerkes, das wiederum dreiteilig gestaltet werden sollte. 
Wie im Heiligenhofgeschehen sollte die Lebensgeschichte zweier 
Familien aufgezeichnet werden. 1933 erschien der zweite Band, 
“Die Nachkommen”, und schon 1934 verhieB das kleine Stehr- 
biichlein “Mein Leben’’® den dritten Teil fiir das Jahr 1935. Aber 
derselbe ist leider Fragment geblieben. Es ist wohl nicht so sehr, 
wie vermutet, die angestrengte Tatigkeit Stehrs durch Vortrags- 
reisen dafir verantwortlich, als vielmehr das Einsehen der Unmég- 
lichkeit einer vollkommenen Loésung des mystischen Problems durch 
das Mittel der Sprache. Darauf scheint mir auch die pldtzliche 
Anderung des Titels hinzudeuten. Stehr sprach in dem Jahr vor 
seinem Tode,* in welchem er um diesen letzten Band seiner Trilogie 


1 Helmut Wocke: “H. St. und sein Werk”, Berlin, o. J. (1922?), S. 65 ff. 

2H. St.: “Meta Konegen”, Drama, Bln., 1930. Vgl. auch meinen Aufsatz: 
“Zu H. Sts. Drama Meta Konegen”, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
Februar 1939, S. 87 ff. 

8“Drei Nachte” (1909), “Der Heiligenhof” (1918), “Peter Brindeisener” 
(1924). Ich folge hier dem im Stehr-Schrifttum tblichen Brauch, diese drei 
Werke mit “Heiligenhoftrilogie” zu bezeichnen. 

#“Nathanael Maechler”, Horen-Verlag, Berlin. 

5H. St.: “Mein Leben”, Bin., 1934, S. 42. 

6 St. starb am 11. September 1940 in seinem Wohnort Schreiberhau und 
wurde einige Tage spater in seiner Heimatstadt Habelschwerdt in der Graf- 
schaft Glatz beigesetzt. Sein Grab befindet sich auf dem Floriansberg, welcher 
der Stadt und dem berithmten Willmannturm gegenuberliegt. 
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besonders rang, nicht mehr von “Damian Maechler” sondern von 
“Damians Traum”.’ Schon sind manche Vermutungen laut gewor- 
den, wie dieser letzte Teil beschaffen sein miisse, aber das ist 
alles térichtes Unterfangen. Man bedenke nur, wie nach dem 
Erscheinen des “Heiligenhofes” bestimmt damit gerechnet wurde, 
daB nun ein Faberroman folgen werde, der in Wirklichkeit aber 
niemals als solcher geschrieben wurde. Gerade bei Stehr sollte 
man nicht zu sehr mit zeitlichem und folgerechtem Fortsetzen 
rechnen, er greift gar zu gern zu einem alten Thema zuriick, um 
es nur in einer anderen Tonlage wieder auszuweiten. Im folgenden 
will ich mich nur mit den bisher erschienen zwei Banden, dem 
“Nathanael Maechler” und den “Nachkommen” beschaftigen ; sicher 
wird bis zur Ver6ffentlichung des Traum-Fragmentes noch eine 
geraume Zeit verstreichen, und Untersuchungen iiber die ersten 
zwei Biicher ergeben jetzt schon fiir Stehrleser interessante Re- 
sultate.® 


Das Geschehen® des “Nathanael Maechler” ist in den Rahmen bedeu- 
tender geschichtlicher Ereignisse eingespannt. Es beginnt kurz nach der 48er 
Revolution und endet um die Zeit des deutsch-franzdsischen Krieges von 1870/71. 
Der preuBisch-dsterreichische Krieg von 1866 schwingt mit starkem Rhythmus 
hinein, da die preuBischen Armeen durch das Riesengebirge zogen, welches 
wiederum, wie in fritheren Werken, der Schauplatz der Handlung ist. Der 
Roman ist, wie der “Heiligenhof”, in drei Teile gegliedert, wovon der erste 
tiber das Vorleben des Helden berichtet, und auf die bohmische Seite des 
Gebirges verlegt wird. Der zweite Teil bringt ihn ins “helle PreuBen”, nach 
Wilkau, im Hirschberger Tal, zeigt ihn als Gesellen im Hause des alten 
Gerbermeisters Wennrich. Er endet mit dem Tod des Meisters und dem Ver- 
sprechen, daB er, Nathanael, sich um Haus und Geschaft und um Lotte, die 
Meisterstochter, kiimmern werde. Der dritte Teil berichtet dann iiber den 
Meister Nathanael, seine Leistungen in der Gemeinde, sein Leben als Gatte 
und Vater, er bringt seine immer starker werdenden “Verdunklungen” und 
endet mit seinem Tod. 

Die innere Handlung ist vielgestaltiger. Sie kristallisiert sich, wie immer 
bei Stehr, um einen Menschen, hier um Nathanael, der trotz seiner Aktivitat, 


T Wolfgang Schwarz, der Breslauer Dichter und Autor von “Es spann die 
Nacht” und “Gesungenes und Sage”, in: “Damians Traum unvollendet”, Bres- 
lauer Neueste Nachrichten, 12. September 1940. 

8 Dies ist der erste Versuch itiber die Maechlerromane. Sie sind natirlich in 
andren Gesamtdarstellungen des Stehr’schen Werkes mit einbezogen worden, 
so in dem hervorragendex: Buch von Emil Freitag: “H. St.”, Groningen, 1936. 
Im allgemeinen aber wird von einer eingehenderen Aussage tuber diese Werke 
seltsame Zuriickgezogenheit bewahrt; ich denke besonders an die in Deutsch- 
land erschienen Dissertationen tiber St. von Martin Krebs (1932), Hans M. 
Meyer (1936) und W. Schlusnus (1938). Mehr Erwahnung finden die Maech- 
lerwerke bei G. Blanke: “H. Stehrs Menschengestaltung”, Bln., 1939, jedoch ist 
alles im Allgemeinen stecken geblieben und Blankes Zuspitzung des Stehr’schen 
Gemeinschaftsmenschen und Gemeinschaftsgedankens ist tendenzios und uner- 
traglich. 

®Ich bringe absichtlich eine eingehendere Inhaltsangabe, da die Maechler- 
biicher in Amerika schwer zu beschaffen sind. 
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seines FleiBes und seines Gerechtigkeitssinnes nur ein “Maechler”, kein Macher 
ist. Er entstammt einer Familie bohmischer Briider, die aber spater wieder 
gezwungenerweise im Katholizismus endeten. Von ihnen hat er einen Hang 
zum dumpfen Griibeln mitbekommen, und ihr Familiengebet klingt leitmotivisch 
durch den ganzen Roman: 


Stets mein Herr und stets dein Knecht 
Droben Gnade, drunten Recht. 


Um dieses Recht zu verwirklichen, hatte Nathanael, den Unruhe und Sehnsucht 
herumtrieben, an der 48er Revolution in Mannheim teilgenommen. Dann aber 
zog es ihn wieder nach der Heimat. Im Mai 1852 zeigt ihn uns Stehr auf 
der Osterreichischen Seite des Gebirges. Er will nach PreuBen, wohin einst 
seine Vorfahren Zuflucht nahmen, jedoch reichen seine Krafte nicht mehr aus. 
Er wird von einem Holzfaller und dessen Tochter (GroBmann und Paula) in 
deren Hiitte getragen, wo er an Sohnes statt langere Zeit verweilt und die 
Krankheit iberwindet. Paulas unberiihrtes Herz ist schnell fir den Fremdling 
entbrannt, und es gelingt ihr in einer sturmdurchbrausten Nacht, den schiich- 
ternen Wanderburschen zu gewinnen. Er verlaBt sie den nachsten Morgen und 
tiberlaBt sie ihrem Schicksal, das auch sein Schicksal werden wird. 

Mit frohen Erwartungen kommt er nach PreuBen, in das kleine Badestadtchen 
Wilkau. Der verwitwete Gerbermeister Wennrich, der mit seiner Tochter Lotte 
in Verbittertsein dahinlebt, nimmt ihn als Gesellen auf. Von Lotte erfahrt er 
bald den Grund fur das zerstorte Leben des neuen Meisters. Dessen Freund 
Neefe, ein Wilkauer Schlossermeister, minderwertig und selbstbedacht, hatte an 
dem Ortsgrafen Schilling Rache nehmen wollen, da dieser ihm nie besondere 
Achtung schenkte. Er versuchte deshalb, das SchloB in die Luft zu sprengen, 
brachte es aber nur zu einer Entziindung mit geringen Folgen. Durch besondere 
Umstande wurde nun Wennrich, der sich zur selben Zeit in der Nahe des 
Schlosses befand, beschuldigt, verhaftet, spater aber frei gesprochen. Neefe 
lieB das Unrecht an seinem Freunde geschehen. Dieser Verrat ist von dem Ger- 
bermeister, der niemals den Namen des Taters, um den er wuBte, nannte, kaum 
tberwunden worden. Als nun Maechler von der Leidensgeschichte seines 
Meisters hort, nimmt er sich vor, Recht zu verschaffen. Er bringt bald das 
Geschaft wieder in Ordnung, schlieBt gunstige Kaufvertrage ab und bringt eine 
Aussohnung zwischen dem Grafen und Wennrich zustande. Aber bei all dem 
geschaftigen Treiben kann Maechler keine innere Ruhe finden. Das Gebirge 
erhebt sich hinter den Wilkauer Teichen und mahnt ihn nur zu oft an sein 
Verschulden. Er meidet die Berge und bleibt ein Talmensch. Eine neue 
Schwierigkeit taucht bald auf. Lotte hat ein sonderbares Verhalten ihm gegen- 
tiber, und es scheint so, als erahne sie das schuldbelastete Vorleben des 
Gesellen. Er faBt deshalb den Entschlu8 weiterzuziehen. Aber noch will er um 
des Meisters willen an der wichtigen Dorfversammlung uber den Bau der neuen 
StraBe teilnchmen. Da bricht ein Unwetter los, er eilt mit Wennrich schnell ins 
Gerberhaus um die Haute aus den Lohtonnen zu retten. Wennrich bricht dabei 
zusammen und ware von Neefe, der nachtlicherweise um das Haus des ver- 
ratenen Freundes mit seinem bosen Gewissen zog, in das tosende Heidewasser 
gestoBen worden, hatte Maechler nicht den Ungetreuen in die Fluten gezwungen. 
Wennrich stirbt den nachsten Morgen, und Maechler zieht nicht weiter, da er 
sich dem sterbenden Meister zum Hierbleiben verpflichtete. 

Nach dem Trauerjahr heiraten Lotte und Nathanael. Ein Sohn Jochen wird 
geboren. AuBere Ehren haufen sich. Aber immer lauern jene schwarzen Augen 
der “Berghexe” um ihn, qualen ihn und iiberschatten auch das Leben Lottes und 
damit das des kleinen Jochen. Bangen Herzens berichtet der Kleine eines Nachts 
seiner traurigen Mutter: “Ich fiirchte mich so vor dem Leben und in der Welt”. 
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Gleichzeitig mit der inneren Unruhe wachst die auBere um Maechler. Der 
Krieg gegen Osterreich zieht heran. Und da man ihn zum Gemeindevorsteher 
gemacht hat, muB Maechler energisch gegen Voreilige eingreifen. Da aber wird 
seine Gewissensqual durch ein entsetzliches Geriicht bis ins Tiefste aufgeriihrt. 
Eine Waldhexe auf der bohmischen Seite treibt ein fiirchterliches Wiiten gegen 
preuBische Soldaten mit Hilfe ihres unehelichen Sohnes. Ihr Ha8 gegen alles 
PreuBische sei grenzenlos, seitdem ein Handwerksbursche sie zur Mutter ge- 
macht habe und dann nach PreuBen gefliichtet sei. Ihr Vater sei im Wahnsinn 
geendet. 

Maechler erkennt natiirlich sofort, daB seine jahrelange Unruhe einen nur 
allzu berechtigten Grund hatte. Die Berghexe ist Paula. Ihr Sohn ist sein 
Sohn. 

Nun will er die Biirde loswerden, will alles seiner Frau beichten, aber das 
gelingt ihm nicht. Neue Kampfe setzen ein. Maechler will eine neue Wasser- 
leitung bauen lassen und findet hartnackigen Widerstand von seinem Gegner 
im Dorfe, der mit einem neuen Geriicht den Maechler zu lahmen versucht. Der 
Sohn der Berghexe sei bis in die Nahe des Wilkauer Waldes gekommen und 
habe ein Madchen des Dorfes iiberfallen. Nachher habe er selbst sein Leben 
beendet. 

Jetzt kann Maechler seine Gewissenslast nicht langer ertragen. Er berichtet 
der Lotte seine Lebensgeschichte. Diese stirbt daran. Den Rest seines Lebens 
verbringt Nathanael dann in stillem Wirken fiir das Wohl der Gemeinde, be- 
treut seinen Sohn Jochen, der bald heiratet und das Geschaft iibernimmt, sieht 
seine Gegner elend dahinsterben und riistet sich, als das Ende kommt, um dem 
katholischen Pfarrer seine Lebensbeichte vorzutragen. Er stirbt in seinem 
“Berggarten”, knieend im Gebet versenkt. 

Das zweite Buch, die “Nachkommen”, bringt das Leben Jochens, der auf 
auBere Geltung und Ehren verzichtet, geizig ist und sich eigentlich fiir nichts 
interessiert. Er legt das alte Maechlergebet zu dem Gold in die Sparstriimpfe, 
die er gierig zahlt und zu vermehren sucht. In das Dorf zieht bald der groB- 
sprecherische Inspektor Neefe aus Oberschlesien, der Sohn des Schlosser- 
meisters, der in den Fluten umkam. Er versucht erfolglos durch Aussohnungen 
und Freundlichkeiten Jochen und andere Ortsbewohner fiir sich zu gewinnen. 
Seine Frau Agnete jedoch ist eine ehrliche und schuldfreie Seele, die bald die 
Freundschaft der Christine, Jochens Frau, gewinnt. Jochen halt sich indes 
von allem zuriick. Er steht unter dem Bann seiner toten Eltern, besonders der 
Mutter, der er einmal versprochen hatte, daB er auf einer Lohtonne durchs Leben 
reiten werde. In der Bodenkammer halt er oft Zwiesprache mit ihr. Seine 
Stumpfheit geht soweit, daB er dem Neefe, der ihn schwer beleidigt, nichts 
nachtragt. Er geht gar in sein Haus, als dieser von einem Gegner zum Kriippel 
geschlagen wurde. Die Freundschaft der beiden frohen Frauen wird immer 
herzlicher, zumal sie sich beide um die gleiche Zeit Mutter wissen. Den Maech- 
lern wird ein zarter Sohn geboren, der sich als Kind mit Blumen unterhalt, 
Biicher und Zeichnen liebt. Er lebt ganz in sich und wird durch die kleine Sessi, 
dem Tochterchen eines verkrachten Adligen, der sich in Wilkau angesiedelt 
hatte, in sein erstes unbewuBtes Kindeserlebnis gezogen, das ihn dem Tode 
nahe bringt, bis ihn Sessi, das “schleierschéne” Kind, zur Gesundung fuhrt. 


Dem Leser, der vom “Heiligenhof” herkommt, fallen sofort 
einige Veranderungen in der Stehr’schen Kunst auf. Die neuen 
Romane sind viel klarer, einfacher. Dem etwas wirren Nebenein- 
ander der Heiligenhofhandlung folgt nun das _ durchsichtige 
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Nacheinander. Die Schichten der Sage, des Aberglaubens’ und 
der verschiedenen Nebenhandlungen verschiitteten oft im “Heili- 
genhof” den zarten Faden der Sintlinger-Lenleingeschichte. In den 
Maechlerbiichern ist die Handlung schroff zusammengezogen und 
wird nur einmal, im “N.M.”, von einer Erzahlung des alten Wenn- 
rich (im 12. Kapitel) etwas retardiert."* Und dieselbe ist typischer- 
weise historischer Art und somit einer von zahlreichen Belegen fir 
ein neues Interesse Stehrs, und das ist das an Geschichte. 
Obwohl er selbst in politisch bedeutsamen Tagen seine Meinung 
gern kundtat,’? blieben seine Werke von Geschichte und Politik 
unbeschwert. Im “Heiligenhof” wurden nur ganz sparsam his- 
torische Momente angedeutet: das Wiedertaufer-Strafgericht, die 
sozialistischen Unruhen um die Jahrhundertwende, Kaiser Wilhelm 
wird genannt, eine Papstwahl erwahnt und der Landrat mit der 
Ostmarkenbewegung und dem Merseburger Schulstreit in Ver- 
bindung gebracht. Das aber tont alles nur wie von unendlich weit- 
her an den Sintlingerhof. Die Maechlerhandlungen jedoch sind in 
groBe geschichtliche Strome eingebettet, die von 1848 wohl bis Ver- 
sailles laufen sollten. Desha!b ist auch diese Trilogie als gewolltes 
Abbild des deutschen Volkes, wie es sich in den letzten drei Ge- 
nerationen darstellt, bezeichnet worden. Da jene geschichtlichen 
Tatsachen allgemein bekannt sind, will ich sie hier nicht naher 
anfihren. Es ware vielleicht nur das bewuBt PreuBische zu betonen, 
das tberall durchbricht, und die stark antiwilhelminische Haltung, 
die sich besonders in den ‘““Nachkommen” kundtut und oft zu einer 
Verachtung des gesamten Adels auswachst, ein in Stehr’scher 
Kunst bisher unbekanntes Moment. 

Auffallend ist fernerhin ein liebevolleres Hineinweben des 
Landschaftlichen, das im “Heiligenhof” ebenfalls nur 
recht sparsam beniitzt wurde und zur Einrahmung gern Verwertung 
fand.** Im “N.M.” und den “N.” wird die Natur auf mannigfaltige 
Weise und oft einbezogen. Niemals wird sie, wie z.B. bei den Na- 
turalisten, als bloBes Milieu verwandt, das beziehungslos zum 
Menschen existiert. Mensch und Natur stehen bei Stehr gemaB 
seiner mystischen Auffassung der Allbelebtheit immer in irgend- 
welchem Zusammenhang. Nur bei denen, die unter einer Schuld 
leiden oder den Weg zu sich selber verschlossen haben, wird die 
Verbindung zur Natur gestért oder gar verschiittet. So erkennt 


10 Derselbe verschwindet zum ersten Mal vollig in den “Nachkommen”. 

11Es kommen natiirlich noch andere Retardierungen vor, so z.B. Lottes 
Bericht im 10.Kapitel, aber dieser erscheint nicht als Fremdkorper innerhalb 
des Ganzen. 

12 Sein Eintreten fiir Oberschlesien in Abstimmungskampf und sein “Bekennt- 
nis” in “Mein Leben”, S. 37 ff. 

18 Vgl. M. Krebs: “H. St.”, Limburg a. d. Lahn, 1932, S. 41 ff. 
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Nathanael auf dem Wege zur Heimat dieselbe nur ganz undeutlich. 
Hauser zerflieBen wie in kochender Luft und Menschen erscheinen 
wie Irrwische.’* Als spater zu einer Unruhe noch Schuldbeladenheit 
hinzukommt, da erkennt er garnicht einmal mehr die Schénheit des 
langersehnten schlesischen Landes, das sich vor ihm in hellem 
Sonnenschein auftut, und dessen Teiche wie mit bittenden Augen 
zu ihm heraufschauen. “In seiner inneren Erloschenheit wurde er 
von nichts beriihrt, sah und merkte nichts.”** Und spater, wenn die 
Gewissensbisse immer qualender werden, erscheinen die bekannten 
und vertrauten Grandorfer Teiche vollkommen fremd, wie nie 
gesehen.*® 

Manchmal wird ein kleines Naturbild zum Vergleich verwandt, 
um die Stimmung des Menschen, der die Verbindung zur Natur 
verloren hat, nahe zu bringen. Lotte verliert sich immer mehr in 
Nathanaels Wesen, und ihre Sehnsucht nach ihm erinnert Stehr 
an das immer enger werdende Kreisen eines Vogels, ehe er sich 
auf dem Baum seiner Wahl niederlaBt,.* und die dunkle Seite 
Nathanaels, die sich der Intelligenz fernhalt, wird mit dem Schatten- 
wogen der Nacht verglichen.** Die Stellen jedoch, die eine Ver- 
bindung zwischen Mensch und Natur herstellen, sind weitaus zahl- 
reicher. Natur wird gern zu einer Beschiitzerin und Trdésterin. So 
wird nach der Beerdigung des alten Wennrich das Brausen der 
Baumkronen ein Trost, und von der Nachtluft erhofft Nathanael 
ein Zuriickgefiihrtwerden in das besonnene Leben.*® Lotte wibergibt 
ihrem Jochen den uralten Zettel als Vermachtnis und ist noch 
einmal ganz Mutter zu ihm, “weil es Fruhling ist und heute so 
schéne Sonne”.*° 

Die anderen Schilderungen weisen allgemeine Naturbeseelung 
auf. Jedes Ding hat seine eigene Sprache und sein eigenes Leben. 
Z.B. erinnert eine Schilderung des Krokonosch und seiner umliegen- 
den Berge auffallend an das Eingangsbild zum “Heiligenhof”, ist 
aber voller Unruhe, Farben, Tone und Bewegung.** So stark 
erscheint dem Dichter diese Selbstbelebtheit der Dinge, daB manch- 
mal menschliche Sinnesorgane unzulanglich werden, das Wesen 
zu vermitteln. Deshalb horen Stehrmenschen vielmehr mit ihrer 
Seele als mit ihren Ohren und sehen mehr mit ihren seelischen 


14“N, M.”, S. 26. 


20 Idem, S. 305. 

21 Idem, S. 52. Uber die Allbelebtheit hat E. Freitag ausfiihrlich geschrieben 
(S. 111 ff.). Ich verweise noch auf folgende Stellen im “N. M.”: SS. 12, 22, 
28, 73, 192, 200, 285. Vgl. auch H. St. “Ein Lebensbuch”, Bln., 1920, S. 60 f. 
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Augen als mit den natirlichen. Man denke nur an das blinde 
Heiligenhoflenlein, neben dem alle anderen unbeholfen, kurzsichtig 
und schwerhérig erscheinen. Es kommt auch vor, da& Stehr, wie 
in der alten Romantik, Sinneswahrnehmungen vertauscht. Menschen 
héren manchmal mit ihrem Korper, ihrem Gesicht oder gar mit ihren 
Beinen, singen mit dem Leibe, sehen mit ihrem Gefihl. Von hier ~ 
aus mu die Stelle im “N.M.” verstanden werden, wo Nathanael in 
seinem Traum ein Madchenlachen hort, welches so hauchleise war, 
“daB es nicht mit den Ohren, sondern mit den Brustwarzen zu 
héren war” .?? 

Ein neues auffallendes Moment, das gleich nach dem Erscheinen 
des Nathanaelromans allgemeines Aufsehen hervorrief, ist Stehrs 
versohnlichere Einstellung zur Kirche. Maechler verlangt es 
am Ende seines Lebens, dem Pfarrer Kelvel, der ersten sympa- 
thischen Priestergestalt bei Stehr, seine Lebensbeichte vorzutragen. 
Doch bedarf dies einer kleinen Beleuchtung, ehe zu rasch, wie es 
auch geschah, tiber Stehrs Ausséhnung mit dem Katholizismus 
gesprochen wird. Der Kampf um den Glauben klingt durch das 
ganze Stehr’sche Werk, und es sind in der Tat die dumpfesten Tone, 
wenn er sich mit den Vertretern des Christentums auseinandersetzt. 
Schon der Schindelmacher lehnt sich gegen die Deutung der Chri- 
stusworte tiber die Nachfolge auf, und er nimmt sich selbstbewuBt 
vor: “Es soll ein Ende werden so oder so”. 

Marie Exner im “Begrabenen Gott”, ebenfalls erst kirchenglaubig, 
lehnt sich nach schweren Prifungen gegen Kirche und Glauben auf 
und zerschlagt ihren Gott. 

Schlecht ergeht es den Vertretern der rémischen Kirche im 
“Heiligenhof”. Der Ketzerkantor Pfeiffer ist ein frémmelnder 
Schurke, der die Kinder der Querhovener Sektierer miBhandelt, und 
ein ganzes Spionagesystem gegen die wehrlosen Ketzer ausbaut. 
Ihm gelingt es, den alten Pfarrer Ardelt fiir sich zu gewinnen, 
der es fertig bringt, den Heiligenbauer von der Kanzel aus in 
Anwesenheit der Bauerin und Lenleins zu verdammen. Der Heiligen- 
bauer will auch an seinem Lebensende, obwohl vollkommen ausge- 
sohnt, von der Kirche nichts wissen. Und nun taucht plotzlich im 
Alterswerk der Pfarrer Kelvel auf, der guten Willens und frei 
von Fanatismus ist. Man hat, wie erwahnt, dieses Moment als Stehrs 
reumitige Riickkehr in den SchoB der Kirche zu deuten gewagt. 
Aber das war eben eines der vielen zu frithen Urteile. Die Beichte 


22“N. M.”, S. 103. Vgl. auch Erich Hofacker: “Die sinnlich-iibersinnliche 
Bedeutung der Tonwelt in H. Stehrs Erzahlungswerk”, PMLA, Juni 1940, S. 
568 ff. Leider ist diese Untersuchung nicht bis zu den Altersromanen durchge- 
fiihrt. Es diirfte eine interessante Erganzung geben. E. Freitag weist auf einen 
Aufsatz K. Sieverts in “Unsere Welt”, Bielefeld, Februar 1934 hin, in welchem 
der Verfasser u.a. behauptet, daB Menschen mehr als fiinf Sinne haben. 
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Nathanaels ist eine durchaus selbstgewollte, es ist eine Darlegung 
des gesamten Lebens, womit sich Stehrs Gestalten oft in ein besseres 
Leben hineinretten.** Daf diese Beichte hier einem Priester vorge- 
tragen wird, mag Stehr nur selbst erklaren kénnen. Wahrscheinlich 
hat er dabei an einen Bekannten aus dem Klerus gedacht, deren 
einige zu seinen Freunden zahliten. Von seinem Standpunkt aber, 
daB der Mensch sich nur selber helfen kénne, Kirche, Priester, 
Sakramente, Gebete eitel Machwerk seien, ist Stehr bis zu seinem 
Tode nicht gewichen. Der letzte Stehrpriester im “Himmelschlissel” 
ist wieder unverstandlich und nur Werkzeug seiner Kirche. 


Wahrend so Geschichte und Landschaft, also konkret-erlebbare 
Dinge im Gehaltichen betonter werden, die Dinge um Glauben und 
Aberglauben verblassen oder ganz verschwinden, die Handlung 
nacheinander und unendlich viel einfacher aufgereiht wird, tritt das 
alte Stehrproblem um das Finden der eigenen Seele nicht zuriick. 
Es bleibt das Kernmotiv. Vielleicht ist alles einfacher geworden, 
um eben diesen Weg deutlicher zu machen. Waren die meisten der 
Sucher erst Bauern, dann Kiinstler, so sind sie nun Handwerker, 
und ihre Arbeit wird recht deutlich und mit allen ihren Realitaten 
geschildert. Aber ob nun die Maechier an der Lohtonne stehen, sie 
erscheinen doch wie der kleine, feingegliederte, und sehnsuchts- 
beladene Heiligenbauer oder wie der Geigenmann, der seinem In- 
strument im Lebensbaum lauscht. Sie suchen sich selber. Nathanael 
kann sich nicht finden, denn er ist schuldbeladen, unter dem Einflu& 
der Drude, und findet keinen Weg zur Befreiung. Sein Leben 
Offnet sich nach auBen anstatt nach innen. Jochen, der die Trau- 
rigkeit und Schicksalslast von seinen Eltern mitbekommt, kann 
sich ebenfalls nicht freimachen. Er lebt in dunklen Untergriinden, 
zahit sein Geld, und kommt von dem EjinfluB der toten Mutter 
nicht los, wie sein Vater nicht von dem der Berghexe. Es sollte 
sicher seinem Sohn, dem Damian, beschieden sein, ein vollkom- 
mener Mensch zu werden. Denn die Drude ist tot, der alte Maechler- 
Neefe Zwist beriihrt ihn nicht mehr, und die Mutter, die nach 
Stehrs Meinung mit ihrer Milch Lebenswesentliches ihrem Kinde 
mitgibt,** ist eine frohe, unbeschwerte Natur. Aber die Darstellung 
jenes wahrhaft Glicklichen ist doch ein abgebrochener “Traum” 
geblieben. 


28 Man denke z.B. an die Lebensbeichte Fabers in den “Drei Nachten”, die 
ihn entsthnt. Auch befreit sich der Sintlingerbauer seiner Schwere durch eine 
Aussprache mit dem Faber. In beiden Fallen hat die Stehrbeichte mit der 
Ohrenbeichte nichts zu tun. Es ist eine selbstgewiinschte Aussprache. 

24“Die Nachkommen”, S. 202: Denn Miitter geben mit ihrer Milch den 
Kindern das Tiefste und Heiligste ihres Wesens zur Nahrung, und das ist wohl 
das wichtigste. 
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Auf der gestaltlichen Seite scheint sich den friheren 
Werken gegeniiber relativ wenig zu andern. Die beiden Biicher 
werden in T eile gegliedert, der ““N.M.” in drei und die “N.” in 
vier, die von ungleicher Lange sind. Im “N.M.” umfaft der erste 
sechs, die anderen je acht Kapitel, in den “N.” vier, sechs, zwei und 
drei Kapitel. Der Eingriff geschieht meist da, wo eine daufere 
Lebensphase des Helden beendet wird. Im “N.M.” bricht der erste 
Teil mit dem Auswandern des Nathanael aus dem béhmischen 
Land ab, der zweite Teil endet mit dem Tod des alten Wennrich 
und damit mit dem Abschlu8 von Nathanaels Gesellentum, und der 
dritte weist den Tod des Helden auf. 

Anders erscheint die Vierteilung der “N.” Die Teilschliisse treten 
da auf, wo Jochen Teilnahme am 6ffentlichen Leben verweigert, 
der Ha®B des gegnerischen Neefe deutlich ausbricht, wo die Neefe- 
und Maechlerfrauen trotz ihrer gegnerischen Manner sich immer 
herzlicher zusammenfinden und schlieBlich da, wo Damian durch 
Sessi geheilt wird. Diese Abschliisse der Nachkommen erscheinen 
nicht so natiirlich, haben aber doch einen spannenderen Effekt. 
Dem Leser kommt jedes Mal die Frage: “Was wird er nun tun?”, 
wahrend im “N.M.” kaum eine solche Frage auftaucht. 

In diesem Zusammenhange sei ein Blick auf die Kapitel 
selbst erlaubt, die ja doch mit ihren Einsatzen und Schliissen von 
Wichtigkeit sind. Und hier scheint ein wesentliches Charakteristikum 
des Gestaltlichen im Alterswerk zu liegen. Wahrend iiber diesen 
Punkt im “Heiligenhof” nur wenig Allgemeingiiltiges gesagt werden 
kann, Stehr also verschiedene Méglichkeiten verwendet,”® gerat die 
Kapitelbehandlung im Alterswerk in eine gewisse Eintonigkeit, die 
in den “N.” fast stérend wirkt. Ich denke dabei an die Kapitel- 
abschliisse. Stehr schildert gern einen Tag aus dem Leben seines 
Helden in einem Kapitel, und deshalb enden dieselben nur allzu 
oft am Abend, mit dem zu-Bett-gehen, BewuBtloswerden, Sterben 
oder dem Liebesakt. Von den 22 Kapiteln des “N.M.” enden 16 
auf diese Weise, und die wibrigen sechs mit einem Auswandern oder 
Fortgehen, m.a.W., der Mensch verschwindet am KapitelschluB 
durch eignes Wollen, Midigkeit, Schwache oder Tod. 

In den “N.” andert sich dieses nicht. Von den 15 Kapiteln enden 
wieder sieben mit dem Schlaf oder Liebesakt, die andren bringen 
meistens ein Fortgehen oder Fortziehen. Die zu haufige Verwertung 
des Schlafengehens als Kapitelabschlu8 wirkt eintoénig und am 
Ende des zweiten Buches fast trivial.?* 

Kapiteleinsatze beginnen gern am Morgen, bringen zusammen- 
fassende Feststellungen uber die Lage der Dinge, manchmal ein 


25 Vgl. M. Krebs, S. 41 ff. 
26 “Die N.” enden mit dem Satz: Dann traten sie in das Schlafzimmer. 
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Landschaftsbild, das gern die Stimmung der Handlung wiedergibt, 
oder sie bringen in gehobenem Ton eine Lebensbeobachtung. 

Wie im “Heiligenhof” klingen eine Reihe von Motiven und 
Leitmotiven durch die Altersromane. Vornehmlich sei auf 
den Familienstreit der Maechler und Neefe hingewiesen, der an 
den der Sintlinger und Brindeisener erinnert. Eine neue Strabe*" 
soll gebaut werden, fiir die sich Nathanael ebenso begeistert einsetzt 
wie der Heiligenbauer fiir den Hemsterhuser Waldweg. Wahrend 
Wiedertaufer und Katholiken die Heiligenhofmenschen in zwei 
Gruppen trennten, sind es nun, allerdings nur angedeutet, Lutheraner 
und Katholiken. Wie der Rhein aus der Ferne iiber den Heiligenhof 
“schimmert”, erhebt sich nun das Riesengebirge im Hintergrund,”* 
bekommt aber, da Stehr jetzt mehr Landschaftliches bringt, eine 
groBere Bedeutung. Es wird zum Gewissen des Nathanael. War es 
der Niemand-Alb, der die westfalischen Orte in Schrecken versetzte 
und immer da auftauchte, wo etwas Bedeutsames im Anzug war, 
im Grunde doch aber nichts anderes als eine Symbolisierung des 
leeren Geredes der Leute darstellt, das da ist und doch “niemand” 
ist, so scheint im “N.M.” die albische Gestalt des Ignaz Wildner,”® 
die innere Unruhe des Nathanael zu symbolisieren, worauf auch 
sein Name hinzudeuten scheint. 

Hat der Sintlinger unter dem Einflu8 der Ahnen gestanden, so 
stehen die Maechler ebenfalls unter dem Bann ihrer Vorfahren; 
Nathanael hat das dunkle Erbe der sektiererischen Griiblerschaft 
angetreten, Jochen steht unter dem Zwange seines in Schuld 
geratenen Vaters, aber auch unter dem seiner Mutter, deren Leben 
verdiistert war. Wie die Sintlingerglocke iiber den Heiligenhof 
klingt oder schreit, so tént durch die Maechlerleben das alte 
Familiengebet von der Gnade droben und dem Recht unten.*® Wie 
vor dem Tore des Sintlingerhofes ein Banklein steht, das leitmoti- 
visch verwertet wird, so steht auch vor dem Gerberhaus ein solcher 
Ruheplatz, der alierdings gréBre Bedeutung gewinnt, indem er sym- 
bolische Verwendung findet.*t Die Gerberbank erinnert Jochen 
bestandig an seinen Vater und den Zwang, den dieser auf ihn 
ausiibt. Um sich zu befreien, zerschlagt er sie in seiner Wut. Eine 
gleiche Bedeutung kommt dem wackligen Stuhl der Mutter auf der 


27“N. M.”, SS. 177, 186, 195, usw. 

28 Eine Untersuchung iiber die Rolle des Riesengebirges im Stehr’schen Werk 
gibt interessante Resultate, besonders im “N. M.” In den Nachkommen tritt 
dieses Interesse wieder etwas zuriick, scheint wohl aber mit den a:fgebrauchten 
MoOglichkeiten der Verwendung begriindet werden zu konnen, denn die N. 
spielen auf demselben Boden wie der “N. M.” 

29“N. M.”, SS. : 89, 93, 106, 109, 110, 117, 134, 221, 335. 

so“N M.”, , 5S.: 146, 153, 184, 185, 231, 305. “Die N.”, S. 122. 

-_ “N. M.”, SS. : 120, 132, 141, 173, 287, 323. “D. N.”, SS.: 32, 35, 62, 74, 127, 
130, usw. 
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Bodenkammer zu, worauf sich Jochen ausruht und dabei ganz 
unter den EinfluB der Toten gerat.** Als er aber merkt, daB sie 
ihn nicht erhért, wenn er fiir das Wohl des kleinen Damian bittet, 
da verlaBt er den Boden und will von dem Stuhl nichts mehr 
wissen. Es ist bedeutsam, daB die Bank zertriimmert, der Stuhl . 
aber nur allein gelassen wird, denn Jochen befreit sich von dem 
Einflu8 des Vaters aber iberwindet nicht die Mutter. 

Es konnte noch eine ganze Anzahl von symbolhaften Momenten 
herangezogen werden, doch wiirde das zu weit fihren. Bemerkt sei 
nur eine an biblische Szenen erinnernde Symbolisierung. Nathanael 
stirbt kniend im “Berggarten”, wobei man an den erlésungsnahen 
Christus im Olberggarten denkt ;** Agnete und Christine begegnen 
einander und offenbaren sich ihre Schwangerschaft, was wohl an die 
Begegnung Marias und Elisabeths erinnert,** zumal die Sohne der 
beiden wahrscheinlich in “D.Traum” das Verhalten ihrer Vater und 
GroBvater kontrastieren sollten. Der Stil ist dem “Heiligenhof” 
gegeniiber viel einfacher geworden. Die zum Sprengen mit Neben- 
satzen geladenen Satzgebilde jenes Werkes fallen fort. Zusammen- 
gesetzte Adiektiva, wie wir sie aus den friiheren Werken kennen, 
verschwinden fast ganz, ebenso Metaphern, welche allerdings nie 
eine groBe Rolle in Stehr’scher Kunst spielten. Vergleichende Aus- 
driicke werden noch herangezogen, in weitaus geringerem MaBe als 
im ‘“‘Heiligenhof”, und beziehen sich hauptsachlich auf Korperliches, 
wobei der beliebte Mensch-Vogel Vergleich wieder gern verwertet 
wird. Tagebuchnotizen fallen fort, Maximen werden nur gelegent- 
lich gebraucht. Das Sachlichwerden im Stil laBt sogar wieder 
schlesische Dialektformen sich einschleichen, die schon vor dem 
“Heiligenhof” verlassen worden waren. 

Zusammenfassend kann gesagt werden, daB sich in den Alters- 
romanen Stehrs der alte Kerngedanke des Suchens nach der eigenen 
Seele wiederfindet, um den sich allerdings eine weitaus realere 
Schicht Beiwerk lagert. Das Gestaltliche, weniger drangerisch-genial, 
ist abgeklarter und fast etwas handwerklich geworden. Allerdings 
scheinen die zwei Kindergestalten, der zarte Damian und die 
schleierschéne Sessi, mit denen der zweite Band abschlieBt, wieder 
altgewohnte Saiten erklingen zu lassen, die wir vom “Heiligenhof” 
her gewohnt sind. Aber das kann erst mit Sicherheit nach der 
Veroffentlichung des Traumfragmentes gesagt werden. 


Illinois Institute of Technology 
82 “D. N.”, SS.: 106, 111, 202, 249. 


83 Ich verweise auf E. Freitags Bemerkungen dazu auf S. 201 seines Buches. 
84 “TD. N.”, S. 192. 














REVIEWS 


L’ Histoire de Gille de Chyn. Edited by Epwin B. Prace. Evanston, 
Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1941. Pp. 218. $2.50. : 


The Histoire de Gille de Chyn, written in octosyllables and in the 
dialect of Tournay about 1230-1240, would be the first historico- 
biographical romance in French literature were it not for the Roman 
d’ Alexandre. This interesting text had not been re-edited since Reif- 
fenberg’s edition of 1847. It was therefore well worth while to bring 
the edition up to date, as Professor Place has undertaken to do. 


The new editor loyally points out in his Introduction that on the 
subject of the historical origin (the true Gille de Chyn, the Egidius 
de Cin of the Chronicon Hanoniense of Gilbert de Mons, died in 
1137 and was buried at the Abbaye de Saint-Ghislain near Mons) and 
likewise on the sources (Eneas, Ivain, Lanval, les Chétifs), he has 
nothing to add to the research of Camille Liégeois. 

He could, however, have included in the Introduction an analysis 
of the style and language, a comparison with the language of the 
Tournaisian laws or of the Chroniques de Gilles de Muisit and the 
romances of the same period, and a study of the social and cultural 
conditions evidenced in this work of 5500 verses. These matters have 
not been touched upon. 


The notes, complete glossary, and index of proper names follow- 
ing the text are valuable, but here again one could wish for more 
extensive investigations, and greater exactitude in the dates. Gautier 
de Tournai’s model, who gives his own name several times as the 
author of the Histoire de Gilles de Chin, is Gautier le Cordier 
who wrote between 1163 and 1165 according to page 6, 1163-1175 as 
rectified on page 7, the terminus ad quem being pushed back to 1185 
on page 16. On page 145 the date of about 1260 is given for the 
Eneas which belongs to about 1155. 

These corrections should be made in the notes: v. 3036, menager 
la chiévre, correct to ménager la chévre; v. 4262, on trial by duel, 
I have offered the earliest documents in an article in Annales de 
l'Université de Paris, November-December, 1933, pp. 510-527, “Le 
duel judiciaire chez Chrétien de Troyes” ; 4471 refers to Joigny-sur- 
Yonne, which I have visited many times, and not a Joigny sur Meuse ; 
4944, the correction proposed is unsatisfactory. By simply deleting 
the et the verse is made perfectly clear, “Li vient encontre soi 
requerre.” 

In the Glossary of Proper Names: Aire, near Saint-Omer in the 
Pas de Calais, is well known; Bourc, perhaps Bourg-en-Bresse; on 
Avalois and Avauterre, may I refer to my Moralités et Mystéres du 
Manuscrit de Chantilly (Paris, Champion, 1920), where I have 
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discussed these geographical expressions at length, p. civ-cv. At the 
name “Charaheus,” read Erec for Eric. Sur and Tyre are two dif- 
ferent localities. 

In the bibliography it is surprising not to find Delmotte ( Phili- 
bert) 1812 Essai d’un Glossaire Wallon (Mons, L. Boland, 1907) ; 
the Dictionnaire Rouchi-francais of Hécard (1884); the Glossaire 
étymologique du patois picard of Jouancoux or that of Corblet ; the 
Dictionnaire du patois de la Flandre francaise of Vermesse (1867) ; 
and the Glossaire étymologique montois of Sigard. Alphonse Bayot 
in his study on the Livre de Conduite du Régisseur has also provided 
an important contribution to the knowledge of the patois spoken in 
the region concerned. 

The running heads, which are made up of line numbers, might 
preferably have been devoted to the titles of the episodes, as 
Wendelin Foerster did in his edition of Chrétien de Troyes. 


GUSTAVE COHEN 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York 


French Classics. Edited by EuGENE Vinaver. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. 8 vols. 3/ to 7/6 net. 


The University of Manchester, England, has undertaken the pub- 
lication of a series of French classics under the general editorial 
direction of Eugéne Vinaver, designed to supply texts required in 
the University and preparatory-school courses, and to facilitate the 
study of French authors for English-speaking countries. Copies 
reaching the Quarterly are: 


Yvain (Le Chevalier au Lion), by Chrétien de Troyes. The Critical Text 
of Wendelin Foerster, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary by 
T. B. W. Reid; 

Le Roman de Balain, a Prose Romance of the Thirteenth Century, edited 
by M. Dominica Legge, with Introduction by Eugéne Vinaver; 

Les Réveries du Promeneur Solitaire, par J.-J. Rousseau, avec introduc- 
tion et notes de Robert Niklaus; 

Paul et Virginie, by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, edited by V. P. Under- 
wood, Ph.D. 


Other volumes published include: 


Phédre, by Racine, edited by R. C. Knight; 

Adolph, by Benjamin Constant, edited by Gustave Rudler; 

Lorenzaccio, by Alfred de Musset, edited by P, E. Crump; 

Fétes Galantes, La Bonne Chanson, Romances sans Paroles, by Paul Ver- 
laine, with introduction and notes by V. P. Underwood. 


The following titles are announced as in preparation: 
La Chatelaine de Vergi, Les Regrets, by Joachim du Bellay; 
L’Iilusion Comique, by Corneille; 

Choix de Poémes, by Leconte de Lisle. 
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A cursory examination of the list and of the specimens submitted 
would seem to reveal no claim to distinction in the series. The titles 
do not represent the masterpieces of the respective authors; they are 
not previously unpublished or non-extant works ; they are not defini- 
tive or even corrected texts; and, far from contributing results of 
critical research, they deliberately “avoid controversial topics and. 
aesthetic judgments” (Y vain, v). And yet the undertaking is signifi- 
cant. It demonstrates that in a period of unprecedented national 
crisis English universities are maintaining the liberal education rep- 
resented by literary classics, and that in the face of interrupted 
importation of texts from the continent and of curtailment of 
printing through the reduction of paper stocks by 70 per cent, a part 
of this dwindling supply is being diverted to the publication of medi- 
eval and modern French classics. Thus this modest series, conceived 
for a purely utilitarian purpose, may contribute to the preservation 
of the tradition of literary scholarship in Britain. 


LurRLINE V. SIMPSON 
University of Washington 


Voltaire and Beccaria as Reformers of Criminal Law. By Marce.io 
T. Maestro. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
vii + 117. $2.00. 


Dr. Maestro’s object in writing this little book was apparently to 
show that Voltaire had a systematic doctrine of criminal law and 
was concerned with the general reform of that law as it existed in 
France and in Europe, quite apart from his very well known concern 
with individual miscarriages of justice and barbarities in punishing 
specific persons. Subordinate to this general purpose are certain 
others: to show the influence of Beccaria in widening and systema- 
tizing Voltaire’s perspective in this field; to demonstrate that before 
these two thinkers the humanitarian attack on the cruelties of the 
criminal law had been unsystematic and practically unsuccessful ; 
and to prove that, particularly as a consequence of Voltaire’s popu- 
larization of new doctrines, reform gradually spread in France, in 
the lands of the benevolent despots, Frederick the Great and Cath- 
erine the Great, and ultimately throughout Europe, including Eng- 
land, and to America. 

These undertakings are no doubt worthy ones. Yet the carrying 
out thereof leaves much to be desired and hardly proves the case. 
That the criminal law was at the beginning of the 18th century in a 
barbarous condition and that reform was necessary needs little 
demonstration. But the reasons for that condition, sociological and 
historical, are more complex than Dr. Maestro thinks; the changes 
in social forces and the structure of society from the middle of the 
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18th to the middle of the 19th century, themselves not simply the 
products of thinking, conditioned reform and made possible the 
success of penological theorists in a way which Maestro does not 
reveal. 


That Voltaire, himself, did much to draw people’s attention to the 
monstrosities embodied in criminal law is no secret. That he popu- 
larized Beccaria’s ideas, although not accepting them in toto, and 
that thereby he widened the range of popular interests, in widening 
his own, from a mere feeling that injustices were individual abuses 
and from specific blame of religious superstition to a wider under- 
standing of a whole system and of the inadequacy and falsity of its 
principles, is a thesis worth demonstrating, and here adequately 
demonstrated. That the problem of reform required an enlighten- 
ment of public opinion, and that Voltaire contributed to that directly, 
and stimulated and encouraged other examinations of, and works 
on, the criminal law is also an important thing to note. Dr. Maestro 
fails, however, to see clearly (though he formally admits) that 
Beccaria was the real systematic theorist, and that Voltaire, even 
in his best work on the subject, added very little, and lacked the 
profundity of the Italian. Nor is he fair in assessing Beccaria’s 
direct influence, an influence which extended beyond the reach of 
Voltaire’s popularization, and moreover occurred even in France 
to a considerable degree independently of it. In particular, the com- 
bination of humanitarianism, jusnaturalism, and social utility, which 
Beccaria made, and his fundamental stress on utilitarian principles 
as a basis for penology, was something which Voltaire took over 
without fully seeing the meaning and implications of the viewpoint ; 
though doubtless his own general interest in useful knowledge, as 
well as his fundamental concern with enterprise, made him readily 
sympathetic to such ideas. 

Finally, while it is possible to show the connection of Voltaire 
with the reform of criminal law in France during and after the 
French Revolution, as well as to demonstrate his connection with 
Frederick the Great in this matter (though it should be noted that 
Frederick was in some sense an independent reformer with specific 
objects of statecraft), Dr. Maestro does not prove at all that the 
general movement for criminal law reform, or even towards a gen- 
eral enlightenment, which was its matrix, and uniformly necessary 
for the success thereof, was dominantly due to Voltaire’s influence. 
In particular, his failure to emphasize the development of utilitarian 
psychology and political ideas, and particularly the work of Bentham 
and his successors, which was a powerful force in England and also 
in numerous other countries, including Spain, France, and Spanish 
America, is a serious error. Only less serious is his inadequate 
emphasis on Protestant humanitarianism and revivalism as forces 
in the same direction. The essential reforms belong, perhaps, to the 
second quarter of the 19th century, and in so far as they trace to 
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the 18th, trace to Beccaria direct, without the mediation of Voltaire, 
France and Prussia alone excepted. Fundamentally, the author’s 
acceptance of Voltaire’s type of enlightenment as the true essence 
of a liberal philosophy limits his insight, and prohibits a genuinely 
philosophical analysis of a theory of crime and punishment and its , 
relation to an over-all political and social philosophy, as well as a 
searching inquiry into the relation of ideas on criminal law to social 
institutions and their function and limitation as factors in producing 
a change in the climate of opinion. We learn, indeed, how much a 
greatly intelligent man, suitably disposed, may gain from another 
thinker, and how effectively he may use what he so gains. We cor- 
rect, too, a conventional judgment arising from neglecting that 
influence, and concentrating attention on dramatic causes célébres. 
But, because the correction is overdrawn, we fail to learn the limita- 
tions of that man, and are misled as to the total causes of a great 
reform movement. 
Tuomas I. Cook 

University of Washington 


The Evolution of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. Studies edited by 
E. Preston DarGAN and BERNARD WEINBERG. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi + 441. $5.00. 


This book represents the culmination of the “University of Chicago 
Studies in Balzac,” a project originally inspired by the acquisition on 
the part of the University of Chicago Libraries of the Croué Collec- 
tion. The late Professor Dargan, after devoting many years to the 
direction of this project, died before the final volume appeared in 
print. It contains, nevertheless, an introduction by the master and 
has been edited by Mr. Weinberg in essential accordance with the 
original plans. 

The general intention of the volume is stated in the preface: “We 
would uphold once more the great industry and growing artistry of 
Honoré de Balzac in his own realm, and we would demonstrate this 
with such abundant concrete evidence that these qualities can hardly 
again be called into question.” Abundant concrete evidence there 
certainly is. Professor Dargan furnishes hundreds of examples of it 
in his scholarly description of Balzac’s method of revision, while 
Miss Brucia Dedinsky, in her exhaustive analysis of the distribution 
of the stories in the Comédie Humaine, provides proof of her own 
as well as of the novelist’s great industry. Reading Miss Rachel Wil- 
son’s cataloguing of the five thousand variations in Le Curé de Tours 
is like watching the painstaking embroidery of a piece of tapestry. 
At times one wonders what connection certain stitches can possibly 
have with the whole picture; for example, “Adjectives are replaced 
by other qualifying phrases fifty-five times. The total number of 
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variations in which adjectives are concerned reaches the figure of 
one hundred and eight” (p. 226). 

Mr. Cain’s “Introduction to a Critical Edition of Le Secret des 
Ruggeri” gives an account of Balzac’s historical sources and a vivid 
picture of his method of work. Since the attention here is centered 
on changes in plot, characterization, and description, rather than on 
minute details of style, this study with its numerous examples is more 
readable than the preceding. Chapter V is entitled “Summaries of 
Variants in Twenty-six Stories.” These studies, made by various 
students and prepared for publication by Mr. Weinberg, are con- 
ducted with the same technique employed in the other chapters. 
They apparently serve merely to add to the pile of variations which 
the editors admit “already seems as various and manifold as the man 
himself” (p. 425). 

Miss Dedinsky’s contribution deserves to give its title to the volume, 
for it is by far the most interesting and informative study in the 
book. No writer hitherto had shown just how the scheme for the 
Comédie Humaine developed and what bases Balzac used for the 
classification of his stories. This article is a positive contribution to 
the field and will be useful to the casual reader as well as to the 
special student of Balzac. 

The presentation of the bewildering mass of information in this 
volume deserves praise. In most cases parallel columns and the con- 
sistent use of italics lead the reader through the mazes of variations. 
The reviewer is happy to remark that the abundant footnotes contain 
material that properly belongs in footnotes. 


Dorotuy Brown ASPINWALL 
The College of Idaho 


The Epic in Nineteenth-Century France. A Study in Heroic and 
Humanitarian Poetry from “Les Martyrs” to “Les Siécles Morts.” 
By Hersert J. Hunt. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1941. Pp. xii + 
446. $6.25. 


“Quelles formes a revétues l’Epopée en France au XIX® Siécle? 
This question has been proposed again and again, for at least one 
generation, to the young French candidates for the B.A.; but they 
had difficulty in answering such a question, since it was treated 
nowhere in their manuals of literature. The aim of Mr. Hunt’s book 
is to furnish this missing chapter in French literary history. 

The nineteenth-century French poets were obsessed with the 
vision of a certain type of epic, which he describes as “heroic and 
humanitarian.” This comprehensive definition includes any work 
expounding the course of human history and predicting its future 
through the symbolism of a myth. The sources of this inspiration 
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are to be found (1) in eighteenth-century Illuminism: the ideas of 
an original revelation dating from the first man and transmitted by 
initiates; of a fallen humanity gradually redeeming itself through 
a series of trials—these ideas will provide the main theme for the 
nineteenth-century epic; (2) in the Revolution, which by bringing 
France to the threshold of a new era develops a spirit of prognosti- 
cation. So France in the nineteenth century will have a succession 
of hierophants, of “seers,” eager to illuminate the path of Humanity. 
Now the scions of Orpheus in the past had presented their mes- 
sage by means of symbolic legends; it will be the same with our 
modern Orpheids. And to them the recent conquests of archaeology, 
of philology, of comparative mythology, will prove extremely timely 
and useful: for these discoveries open to them a treasure of fictions, 
ready-made vehicles for their prophecies and revelations. 


Space would not permit us to give here the long list of epics, 
with their various subdivisions (neo-classic, biblical, patriotic, re- 
gional, Darwinian, etc.) studied by Mr. Hunt. We must at least 
underline some of his merits. He rightly emphasizes the importance 
of Ballanche and Quinet. Not only do they set examples for the 
humanitarian epic, but the former’s social and religious mysticism, 
the latter’s political idealism, are a leaven in the ideologies of their 
successors. He succeeds in making apparent the common purpose 
of the major poets, while characterizing their individuality and 
originality, and pointing out the reasons for their success or failure." 
He also salvages, from among so many forgotten poems, such im- 
pressive remains as De Cailleux’s Monde Antédiluvien and De 
Guerne’s Les Siécles Morts. Finally, he clearly defines three stages 
in the evolution of the epic. The Romantic generation, as a whole, 
is optimistic: the poets are confident in the “inevitable” progress 
of Humanity, in the ultimate triumph of good over evil, of spirit 
over matter, of freedom over necessity; they believe in some mys- 
terious collaboration between God and Man. From 1859 on (with 
the exception of Hugo) the normal trend is pessimism: the Par- 
nassian generation, positivist, atheist, or pagan, discovers that since 
Grecian times Humanity has been descending the slope of degen- 
eracy. The favorite theme is now the history of human decadence; 
and the epic hero has to get along without God, or even under the 
curse of divine hostility. Towards the end of the century, however, 
Sully Prudhomme’s poems, La Justice and Le Bonheur, represent 
a triumph of hope over experience. 

In drawing attention to the tremendous efforts of nineteenth- 
century French poets in the field of the epic, Mr. Hunt not only 


1 Mr. Hunt, of course, takes fv'l advantage of such important contributions 
as Peyre’s Louis Ménard, Guille:ain’s studies on Jocelyn and Les Visions, 
Berret’s monumental edition of _.1 Légende des Siécles. He has not been able 
to make use of an excellent edit of Laprade’s Psyché, published in 1940 in 
Paris (Droz) by Henri Le Maitre. 
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destroys, once and for all, the legend according to which “le Frangais 
n’a pas la téte épique” ; he illuminates the perspective of the century. 
He reminds us, once more, that Romanticism is not always synony- 
mous with lyricism ; he reveals the true affinity between the Roman- 
tics and Chénier, herald of an age fascinated by the myth of human 
perfectibility ; he shows the continuity of Romantic and Parnassian 
creation in the field of the epic. Finally, by showing the great epics 
of the century against the proper background, he restores to them 
their full meaning and interest. Even Hugo, with all his apocalyptic 
genius, no longer appears as an isolated phenomenon: the Légende, 
the Fin de Satan, Dieu, fit into a long tradition. 

It is surprising, since Mr. Hunt considers the prose epic as well 
as the versified epic, not to find any mention of Flaubert’s Tentation, 
which is greatly indebted to Quinet’s Ahasvérus; it would also have 
been interesting to notice that the young Renan, in his Cahiers, had 
given the perfect program for the “humanitarian” epic. But such 
remarks do not impair the outstanding qualities of the book. Sound 
scholarship and judgment, everywhere combined with taste and 
balance, help to make it what it was meant to be: a new and mag- 
nificent chapter in French literary history. 

JEAN SEZNEC 
Harvard University 


Le Classicisme francais. By Henri Peyre. New York: Editions 
de la Maison frangaise, Inc., 1942. Pp. 237. 


The most striking thing about French Classicism is its astounding 
simplicity ; and yet almost everyone who has ever written about it 
has tried to make it appear very complicated, lest he, or Classicism 
itself, should not seem sufficiently profound. This confusion between 
complication and profundity is nothing new. Moliére, himself, had 
to struggle against it. No one should attempt to unravel the so-called 
mysteries of classic aesthetics without having first meditated well 
Moliére’s statement in La Critique: 


Vous étes de plaisantes gens avec vos régles, dont vous embarrassez les 
ignorants et nous étourdissez tous les jours. Il semble, 4 vous ouir parler, 
que ces régles de l'art soient les plus grands mystéres du monde; et cependant 
ce ne sont que quelques observations aisées, que le bon sens a faites sur ce 
qui peut Oter le plaisir que l’on prend a ces sortes de poémes. .. . Je voudrois 
bien savoir si la grande régle de toutes les régles n’est pas de plaire, et si 
une piéce de théatre qui a attrapé son but n’a pas suivi un bon chemin. 


Professor Peyre, in this new and expanded edition of his earlier 
book, Qu’est-ce que le classicisme (Paris, 1939) does base his whole 
exposition of French Classicism on this fundamental fact, that the 
authors of the seventeenth century were interested primarily in 
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“pleasing” their public, and on the corollary that the public and 
authors were in complete agreement as to what constituted a work 
of art. He does not, however, carry his deductions from this premise 
quite far enough. The public and the authors were in similar agree- 
ment as to what constituted “reality,” and what “morality.” The 
classic authors did not strive to complicate reality with subjective 
interpretations in order to try to make it appear more profound; 
they tried rather to show the most simple and obvious truths of 
human nature that the audience would immediately recognize as 
true. They did not try to preach or argue, in spite of their defensive 
protests that their art was instructive, for they were merely express- 
ing moral ideas that were already held by the public. Their efforts 
to please their public, to write successful plays and poems, was no 
mere pandering to the lowest part of the audience. The public was 
perhaps a different kind of public from the modern. Certainly almost 
all authors since the days of Rousseau who have taken their art at 
all seriously have been very different from the seventeenth-century 
authors. They have constantly felt themselves as men above and 
apart from their public, hoping to lead it or reform it, or else despis- 
ing and insulting it. The hideous result has been to make art mean- 
ingless or suspect to the many. We shall probably never have a vital 
art again until the artist and his public agree. 

Professor Peyre’s book is stimulating and filled with “bon sens.” 
There can be little higher praise. This work and René Bray’s La 
Formation de la doctrine classique en France complete each other 
and are indispensable. What is needed now for our better under- 
standing of French Classicism is a study of the drama made by a 
man who knows the theatre. The tragedies of Racine and the 
comedies of Moliére should never be approached through the printed 
page. They are not poems first of all, but plays. And their authors 
wanted them to be successful plays, wanted the public to like them. 
That means that these authors, in Moliére’s phrase, knew “ce qui 
peut Oter le plaisir que l’on prend a ces sortes de poémes.” In other 
words, there are fundamental dramatic reasons for the rules, not 
merely for the rules of the unities, but for the rules of verisimilitude, 
decorum, and the separation of the genres. Perhaps these funda- 
mental reasons can be found by a thorough analysis of the psychol- 
ogy of the audience that goes to the theatre to enjoy itself. 

Professor Peyre frequently puts some of his most interesting 
material in his footnotes. For that reason the present reviewer feels 
free to devote a part of this review to so slight a thing as one foot- 
note. On page 129 Professor Peyre makes the suggestion that a 
study should be made of the “mots-clés” in the tragedies of Racine, 
and gives an idea of what he means by listing what he thinks are the 
“key-words” around which the poetry of the various tragedies is 
built. This is a work to be done, preferably by a French poet, and 
certainly not by an American candidate for the Ph.D. Professor 
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Peyre is perhaps wrong, however, in suggesting that the “mots-clés” 
of Phédre are mer and forét. Is not the poetic and musical com- 
position of this tragedy constructed rather on the words signifying 
“light,” such as clarté, jour, lumiére? Nowhere in Racine is there 
such a constant use of symbolism, for these words all mean “purety” 
to Phédre herself. And in no other tragedy of Racine is the con- 
struction so carefully worked out. In the first scene of the play, 
Phédre is described as “Lasse enfin d’elle-méme et du jour qui 
l’éclaire,” and the queen’s first entrance is motivated by her longing 
to see the light again. Her first speech is the poignant “Mes yeux 
sont éblouis du jour que je revoi,” as though she felt herself a 
creature of darkness and filth, turning in shame from the purity of 
the light. Her confession is marked again and again by such refer- 
ences. One of the most striking things about the construction of this 
tragedy is the way Scene VI of Act IV echoes the confession scene 
of Act I. As Phédre’s guilt has increased, so has her remorse. Again 
she is ready for death, as she was at the beginning of the play, and 
her language naturally is filled with reminiscences of her previous 
statements. The references to “light” are even more frequent. If one 
may use a simile from the ballet, the dance of Phédre has returned 
to its original figure, now frenzied in its furious climax of self- 
torture and horror. This frenzy is at last calmed in the last act. 
Phédre has taken the poison, she has accepted her fate, and her last 
lines again return to her original speech, this time underlining the 
symbolic use of the word “light”: 


Et la mort, 4 mes yeux dérobant la clarté, 
Rend au jour, qu’ils souilloient, toute sa pureté. 


The changes that Professor Peyre has made in this new edition 
are definite improvements, and the additions are always interesting. 
Perhaps the most significant additions are made to the chapters on 
“Classicisme et les Beaux-Arts” and on “Classicisme et Etranger.” 
In both of these Professor Peyre opens some questions that deserve 
more complete treatment than he attempts to give. Probably his 
least significant addition to his original text is the new appendix to 
Chapter III, in which he attempts to classify the seventeenth-cen- 
tury authors according to their birth dates rather than according to 
their creative periods. In all fairness, Professor Peyre himself does 
not take this attempt too seriously. The bibliography in this edition 
is increased by more than half. 

FREDERICK KiNG TURGEON 


Amherst College 
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A History of Magic and Experimental Science. Volumes V and VI: 
The Sixteenth Century. By Lynn TuHornpike. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Vol. V, pp. xxii + 695; vol. VI, 
pp. xviii + 766. $10.00. 


With these two volumes Professor Thorndike completes a six- 
volume work (vols. I-II, 1923; vols. II-IV, 1934) which should 
be known to all literary historians. He takes within his purview the 
whole corpus of scientific and pseudo-scientific writing from the 
time of Pliny to the age of Galileo. His achievement is not pri- 
marily one of synthesis and interpretation; instead he has chosen 
to assemble a vast store of materials for some future synthesis. 
His method is essentially that of the bibliographical survey accom- 
panied by descriptive commentary. Containing excellent indexes, 
his volumes are readily usable by the student seeking information 
on a particular subject or author. 

As an encyclopedic reference work, therefore, A History of 
Magic and Experimental Science claims a position of high dis- 
tinction among the monuments of American scholarship. Here we 
shall concern ourselves with describing both the value and the 
limitations of these volumes from the special point of view of their 
usefulness to literary historians. 


First of all, anyone who consults the History of Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science should be fully aware that Thorndike’s primary 
interest does not lie in chronicling the development of science. 
Instead he is concerned far more with magic, superstition, and the 
various pseudo-sciences, and seeks to emphasize the unscientific 
elements in the thinking of even the foremost scientists of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. This bias prevents his work 
from being an adequate account of the history of science—which, 
indeed, its author does not pretend it to be. But, for the student of 
literature or of intellectual history, the false notions men have 
held are as important as the true; therefore the attention Thorn- 
dike pays to astrology, alchemy, chiromancy, physiognomy, and 
witchcraft increases the usefulness of his encyclopedic study. 
Moreover, by zealously exposing the extent to which even the 
most eminent scientists accepted the mistaken explanations of natu- 
ral phenomena that passed current in their age, he supplies a most 
welcome antidote to the writings of those amateur historians of 
science who indiscriminately eulogize the supposedly superhuman 
genius and insight of the great names in science, leading us to 
believe that these men were so emancipated from their time that 
they rejected all the current notions that subsequent investigation 
proved erroneous. 

One must nevertheless recognize that Thorndike’s excessive zeal 
to hew down to more normal stature the reputations of such men 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, or Vesalius often leads him to 
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single out and magnify certain minor points in which a scientist 
fails to question the false assumptions of his age, with the result 
that his picture as a whole lacks proper focus. In his discussion 
of the elementary astronomical textbooks of the sixteenth century 
we find a characteristic example of the way in which an initial 
presupposition so blurs the portrait that important distinctions go 
undetected. Thorndike assumes that the “dead weight of pedagogi- 
cal tradition and inertia” (VI, 7) was in all cases the true motive 
for the failure of the adherents of the Copernican hypothesis to 
write an elementary textbook on the basis of the heliocentric theory. 
Yet sound pedagogy, as Robert Recorde realized and explained 
repeatedly in his Castle of Knowledge (1556), dictates that the 
student must first be taught the apparent motions of the heavens, 
which require a geocentric system, before he is equipped to under- 
stand the real motions, as they are set forth in the heliocentric 
system of Copernicus. In the same way, the student of today is 
taught the classical Newtonian physics before he is introduced to 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. Recorde, putting his principles into 
practice, began by expounding the conventional Ptolemaic system 
which agreed with the apparent motions, deferring to a later treat- 
ise—never published—the exposition of the true motions. He re- 
fused to answer questions concerning other systems until the Ptole- 
maic astronomy had been mastered ; yet he repeatedly asserted that, 
once able to comprehend and appraise the scientific arguments 
against the Ptolemaic theory, the young scholar would probably 
join with the wisest astronomers in rejecting it. (See, for example, 


The Castle of Knowledge, pp. 164-65, 278-79.) 


More recently, so eminent a scientist as Augustus De Morgan 
vigorously urged that beginners should be taught the apparent mo- 
tions of the heavens instead of the Copernican explanation. In the 
opening pages of his Globes, Celestial and Terrestial (1845) he 
insisted that the decline in astronomical knowledge among educated 
people is due to the false pedagogy of explaining astronomical 
motions as though the student were located on the sun rather than 
on the earth, with the result that theory is divorced from observa- 
tion instead of one reinforcing the other during the first stages of 
learning. Professor Thorndike, it is clear, begins by rejecting this 
pedagogical theory, and therefore, in the course of his books, sum- 
marily condemns the astronomers who advance it as their reason 
for omitting from an elementary manual a full exposition of the 
Copernican system. Not only Recorde, but also Michael Maestlin, 
Kepler’s teacher, falls under his censure (VI, 83). Even Galileo, 
after having espoused the heliocentric theory, is guilty of making 
the Ptolemaic system the basis of his brief treatise on the use of 
the sphere (VI, 62-63). Thorndike seems surprised at this, but 
Galileo, being an astronomer, was well aware that any treatise on 
the use of the instrument known as the celestial sphere must as- 
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sume a geocentric system, since the sphere is designed to represent 
the apparent—not the real—motions. 

This illustration shows how, on occasion, Professor Thorndike’s 
comments and émphasis are colored by some personal predilection. 
The student, therefore, should guard against taking over the 
author’s estimate of a man’s intellectual and scientific stature with- 
out making due allowance for Thorndike’s own point of view as a 
determinant of the selection and treatment of material. Better still, 
he should consult for himself the original sources. This, indeed, is 
what Thorndike, with his animus toward the uncritical acceptance 
of second-hand estimates, would wish him to do. 

First-hand consultation of the sources is also advisable when the 
work in question is one to which Thorndike has given no more 
than passing notice. In covering so huge a mass of material, he 
could not always pause to read carefully every treatise mentioned 
in his survey. That he should now and then hazard a comment upon 
a book of which he had read little more than the title is therefore 
not surprising. Thus, in the paragraph devoted to William Fulke’s 
Antiprognosticon (1560), he says: 


Since the names [of the almanac-makers] mentioned [in the title] are 
mainly those of popular and sensational rather than learned and would-be 
scientific astrologers, perhaps his objection was more to such practition- 
ers than to the art (VI, 180). 


Actually, no more positive, uncompromising denial of all the postu- 
lates of astrology was ever published. (See Sanford V. Larkey, 
“Astrology and Politics in the First Years of Elizabeth’s Reign,” 
Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, III [1935], 
171-86.) 

Any scholar who undertakes to map out in fuller detail some 
single section of the vast chart which Professor Thorndike’s labors 
have given us will be able to correct the inaccuracies in fact and 
interpretation that are inevitable in a preliminary survey conducted 
on so grand a scale. Even so, judging from those areas of which 
the reviewer possesses special knowledge, the inaccuracies will 
prove surprisingly few. In fact, the six volumes of A History of 
Magic and Experimental Science, with their rich store of biblio- 
graphical citation and descriptive summaries, will long remain the 
most useful guide to anyone setting forth to learn more about that 
fluid mixture of science and pseudo-science which is implicit in the 
thinking of men of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


FrANcIs R. JOHNSON 
Stanford University 
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Richard Owen Cambridge: Belated Augustan. By Ricnarp D. 
Attick. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 
160. 


In his own day Richard Owen Cambridge was well known as a 
wit, a writer, a landscape gardener, a builder of boats, and a con- 
noisseur of art; he was, to use Horace Walpole’s phrase, “Cam- 
bridge, the Everything.” But today his poetry is read only by a 
few curious antiquarians; his mildly Addisonian essays for the 
World periodical are almost completely forgotten; and his jeux 
d’esprit, like all those of another age, have lost their point and 
sparkle. If he is remembered at all by twentieth-century critics it is 
usually becauses of some burlesque Spenserian stanzas, which he 
certainly did not take very seriously. 

But although Cambridge’s literary work scarcely deserves de- 
tailed study, the man himself does, and, if anything, Mr. Altick is 
too apologetic about his subject. From the standpoint of biography 
the life of any interesting person, however obscure, may be valuable, 
and Cambridge, the amiable Augustan gentleman and eccentric, was 
certainly interesting. He was more than the mere colorless friend of 
important people; he was: himself a personality. And this engaging 
personality comes to life in Mr. Altick’s pages, possibly because the 
author resists the temptation to quote at length from Cambridge’s 
rather chaotic unpublished letters and his unknown literary works. 
Instead, with great economy Mr. Altick outlines the main currents 
of his subject’s life, and makes the reader wish more rather than 
fewer quotations. With quick brush strokes he sketches the gar- 
rulous, kindly Cambridge—the happy family man, after forty years 
still an ardent lover of his wife—and the insatiable gossip and news- 
monger—the “Riding Magazine” of the neighborhood. Cambridge’s 
exotic boats, his grotto, his passion for strange and rare volumes 
of travel, his continual curiosity and gullibility amuse and delight 
the reader. 

Although it is Cambridge the man who interests us most, Mr. 
Altick makes such judicious sampling of the poetry that many 
readers will be sent scurrying for a copy of The Scribleriad, to 
examine in their original settings the dramatic account of the aerial 
combat of an Englishman and a German, and the predictions of 
submarines and incendiary bombs. In these verses will be found 
none of the nobility and high seriousness of nineteenth-century 
poetry, but they are generally amusing, as examples of one “eight- 
eenth century trait that was, regrettably, lost with the coming of 
romanticism—the ability to laugh at oneself.” 

As a piece of research, Mr. Altick’s work is very commendable. 
In addition to the usual authorities in print, he has consulted numer- 
ous manuscript letters in English and American libraries. To be sure, 
had the opportunity offered, a more thorough search of English 
country houses and of the newspapers of the day might have been 
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rewarding. But alas! in war times it is futile to lament what might 
have been. What makes this study so much more entertaining than 
the usual Ph.D. dissertation is Mr. Altick’s style. Surely some of 
the reputed ease of “Cambridge, the Everything” has been trans- 
ferred to his twentieth-century biographer. The result is a delight- 
ful book which every student of the eighteenth century will enjoy 
reading. 
James L. CLirForD 

Lehigh University 


Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hardin Craig. Edited by BALDwIN 
MAXweELL, W. D. Briccs, Francis R. Jounson, and E. N. S. 
TuHompson. Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 339. 
$3.50. 


This collection of thirty-one essays in literary history is in plan 
and content an appropriate tribute to Professor Hardin Craig on the 
occasion of his retirement from Stanford University. The volume 
appeared first as an enlarged number of the Philological Quarterly, 
which Professor Craig founded; it is published in book form under 
the auspices of the University of Iowa and Stanford University, 
between which he divided over twenty years of service. The contents 
parallel the subjects of Professor Craig’s own studies, recorded in 
a bibliographical appendix prepared by Professor Francis R. John- 
son. A short biography by Professor Rudolf Kirk and a portrait 
preface the collection. 

The first essay is a study by Professor Mendal G. Frampton of 
the revision of a York play, Christ Led Up to Calvary; the last, “The 
English Religious Restoration, 1660-1665,” by Professor Harry G. 
Plum. Between these extreme limits of date are contributions to our 
knowledge of Renaissance lore—from concepts of Fortune to “un- 
natural natural history”—of the kind which Professor Craig pre- 
sented in his Enchanted Glass; studies of the dominant philosophical 
themes of the period; studies of textual problems in Shakespeare ; 
commentaries on Shakespeare’s plays and the plays of his contem- 
poraries ; an investigation of the authorship of Elizabethan plays; 
source studies; and interpretations of the religious conflicts of the 
period. Professor Hoyt H. Hudson’s essay, “Current English Trans- 
lations of The Praise of Folly,” contains interesting observations on 
early translations not found in like detail in the introduction to his 
own version of Erasmus’ satire. Professor Paul E. Kocher, in 
“Backgrounds for Marlowe’s Atheist Lecture,” re-examines in the 
light of ancient precedents and contemporary parallels the atheistic 
opinions attributed to Marlowe. Professor George R. Potter offers 
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an instructive commentary on the difficulties involved in the use of 
the term “conceit.” 

But the selection for special comment of a few essays from a 
miscellany serves more to reveal the predilections of the reviewer 
than to describe the volume. Although so diversified a group of 
studies, many of them interpretative of controversial subjects, will 
elicit from a reader as frequent disagreement as assent, their range 
is such that most students of the Renaissance will find the book a 
desirable addition to their libraries. 

Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 


The Wars of Cyrus. An Early Classical Narrative Drama of the 
Child Actors. Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes by 
James Paut Brawner. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1942. Pp. 163. $2.00. 


Dr. Brawner’s edition of The Wars of Cyrus deserves attention, 
gratitude, and that sort of respectful dissent which is not the worst 
tribute to courageous scholarship. He has provided a handsome and 
reliable text and adequate commentary of a play which was only 
once, and very wretchedly, printed in early times, and in our times 
has been rather hard to come by in any form. In his long and 
remarkably well written Introduction Dr. Brawner devotes him- 
self to the quixotic task of justifying a unique opinion of the late 
W. J. Lawrence to the effect that The Wars of Cyrus, instead of 
being an obvious imitation of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, is a much 
earlier play by (presumably) Richard Farrant, and is indeed, in 
Lawrence’s words, “the earliest private theatre play.” 

There can be few converts to this view, I feel sure, as long as 
readers compare the text of Tamburlaine with that of The Wars of 
Cyrus. The author of the latter lacked Marlowe’s intellectuality ; he 
lacked his classical knowledge, his interest in geography, meteor- 
ology, and astronomy, his peculiar color sense, and nearly all the 
things that made Marlowe a poet; and these lacks make not less 
but more apparent his discipleship and his success in imitating the 
Marlovian rhythms. This is hardly the place for parallels, which 
if cited would fill many dreary pages. It rather seems to me that 
the author of The Wars of Cyrus also echoed bits of Dr. Faustus ; 
e.g., line 807, 


And without Panthea all the world is trash 


(compare D. F., 1334, “And all is dross that is not Helena’), or 
line 839, 


No torment can be greater in my thought. 
Ara. Ay, say so till ye feel them, Panthea 
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(compare D. F., 559 f.,“Come, I think hell’s a fable. Meph. Ay, think 


so still, till experience change thy mind’’) ; and even bits of Edward 
IT; e.g., line 976, 


O that I could revive thee with this kiss! 


(compare Ed. J], 630, “O how a kiss revives poor Isabel”). One 
might call these coincidences, perhaps, but no reasonable allowance 
for coincidence could account for the echoes of Tamburlaine, which 
are like Falstaff’s lies, gross as a mountain, open, palpable. 


The whole extant text of The Wars of Cyrus shows its affinity to 
Tamburlaine, more or less blurred by faulty printing, except one 
strange passage that intrudes between two scenes of the second 
act, where it obviously has no sense or bearing. As my attempt to 
make it intelligible differs somewhat from Dr. Brawner’s, I will 
quote it entire in amended punctuation and spelling: 


To the audience. 


We, gentle gentlemen, devise of late 

To shun the vulgar, and the virtuous 

Present to you, [who are] worthy to judge of us, 

[And of] Our works of worth and valiantness at once. 

What wants in us, imagine in the works; 

What in the works, condemn the writer of, 

But if [i.e., Unless?] the work and writing please you both. 

That [t.e., That which] Xenophon, from whence we borrow, writ,— 

Being both a soldier and philosopher,— 

Warrants what we record of Panthea. 

It is writ in sad and tragic terms, 

May [i.e., Which may] move you [i.e., your?] tears. Then [i.¢., by weep- 
ing] you content our muse, 

That seems [perhaps “scorns”] to trouble you again with toys 

Or needless antics, imitations, 

Or shows, or new devices sprung alate. 

We have exiled them from our tragic stage, 

As trash of their tradition, that can bring 

Nor instance nor excuse for what they do. 

Instead of mournful plaints our Chorus sings, 

Although it be against the upstart guise; 

Yet warranted by grave antiquity, 

We will revive the which hath long been done. 


Though one might think this prologue suggested by Marlowe’s 
“From jigging veins of riming mother-wits,” and though it evi- 
dently is intended to introduce a play on the theme of The Wars of 
Cyrus, it surely has no Marlovian rhythm, and it does not refer to 
the present play, which has no chorus and could not be called a 
revival of “grave antiquity” in any serious sense. So one is at liberty 
to imagine an earlier play, constructed on classical principles, from 
which there may have survived this prologue and possibly the 
“mournful plaint” of Panthea, preserved in manuscript at Oxford 
and signed by Farrant—which started Lawrence on his theory. 
But if such a play once existed, it must have resembled the one we 
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have at least as little as the Gismond of Salerne of 1568 resembles 
Wilmot’s revisio: of 1591—probably much less, for Wilmot was 
one of the original authors of his play as well as the reviser, and 
his imitation of Marlowe is far less close than that which appears 
in The Wars of Cyrus. 

The statement on the title-page, “Played by the Children of her 
Majesty’s Chapel,” does not necessarily connect our play with its 
hypothetical predecessor; for though the Chapel Children seem to 
have been in abeyance as a London company from 1584 till 1600, 
they continued to exist for a while in the country, being in Norfolk 
and Suffolk during 1587 and at Leicester in 1591 (Chambers, The 
Elizabethan Stage, 11, 40). To this low period of their fortunes it is 
logical to ascribe their performances both of The Wars of Cyrus and 
of Marlowe’s Dido. Doubtless the plague of 1592-1593 ended their 
strolling, as it did that of other companies, and accounted for the 
printing in 1594 of both the plays just mentioned. But the present 
state of knowledge on all these matters hardly justifies any other 
words than those which Professor Hillebrand used (The Child 
Actors, p. 285) in briefly summarizing the data seventeen years ago: 
“The evidence is all very slight.” 

Tucker Brooke 
Yale University 


Poems. By Ratner Maria Rivxke. Translated by Jessrz Lemont. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xxi + 185. 
$3.00. 


In 1918 Miss Lemont was the first of Rilke’s American interpre- 
ters, at a time when the poet was practically unknown here to the 
public interested in poetry. The following year, at Rodin’s own 
request, and collaborating with Hans Traubel, she offered a smooth, 
acceptable translation of the first Rodin essay, which has been 
widely read. Intensely absorbed both in fine arts and poetry, she 
had become acquainted with the two illustrious artists—Rilke and 
Rodin—around 1908, when the events were taking place which led 
to that coupling of the two names which has since become a com- 
monplace. With her dual interest and with this background, Miss 
Lemont feels justified in offering the present volume, which, to her 
mind, constitutes a good cross-section of Rilke’s work. She has 
“devoted as many years to the translation of Rilke’s poems as he 
himself did to the writing of them,” she adds. 

Her selection consists of six of the First Poems, ten Early Poems, 
and thirty-one from the Book of Pictures. To mark the Rodin period 
there are thirty-seven New Poems. The three divisions of the Book 
of Hours are represented by nine, five, and three excerpts respec- 
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tively. In Rilke’s final phase she has chosen two fragments, one 
sonnet to Orpheus, and thirty-nine Later Poems to round out the 
picture. She has not touched the Elegies, except for preliminary 
studies as they appear in the later work, nor has she undertaken 
any complete series in its entirety. 

Miss Lemont, in translating Rilke, declares herself of the school 
of “free” translation, and, in so doing, she proves the oft-repeated 
observation, demonstrated by none more ably than by Rilke him- 
self, that poets are soloists, and, like musicians in that category, they 
rarely accompany well. Were her goal less ambitious—to retain in 
English idiom as far as possible the versatile profusion of Rilke’s 
original rhyme, metrical pattern, and rhythmical movement—she 
might have achieved more nearly that “true marriage” of English 
and German which Henry W. Wells claims for her in the intro- 
duction. Despite the aesthetic sensitivity and devotion which she 
brings to her task, she frequently steers an extreme course in eluci- 
dation, embroidery, and elaboration. One such example of these 
admittedly even freer translations than some of the extant versions 
will serve as an instance for many: 


SCHLUSZSTUCK 


Der Tod ist groB. 

Wir sind die Seinen 

lachenden Munds. 

Wenn wir uns mitten im Leben meinen, 
wagt er zu weinen 

mitten in uns. 


CLOSING PIECE 


Before us great Death stands 

Our fate held close within his quiet hands. 
When with proud joy we lift Life’s red wine up 
To drink deep of the mystic shining cup 

And ecstasy through all our being leaps— 
Death bows his head and weeps. 


For the sake of rhyme, she permits awkward lines: 


Woher dein Recht, in jeglichem Kostiime, 
in jeder Maske wahr zu sein?—Ich rithme. 


From whence your right, your assumed role essays, 
To be sincere in each mask?—I praise. 


In “The Neighbor,” which is all one great question until the final 
heavy answer, she mars Rilke’s planned suspense: 


In wieviel fernen Stadten schon sprach 
deine einsame Nacht zu meiner? 


In many foreign cities, far away, 
Thy lone voice spoke to me like memory. 


and she elaborates: 
Gibt es in allen groBen Stadten 


Are there in all great cities tempest-tossed. . . . 
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In all this, Miss Lemont believes that she is following the spirit 
rather than the letter of Rilke’s intentions, and she has therefore 
abandoned the recent commendable practice of allowing the German 
original to appear for comparison. Scholars will hardly accept the 
volume ; to laymen it might serve as an introduction. 


Lypra Barr 
Swarthmore College 


Voyages to Vinland. The first American saga newly translated and 
interpreted. By Ernar Haucen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. Pp. x + 181. $3.50. 


Part I of Voyages to Vinland presents, in modern American 
idiom, that portion of the material from Hauk’s Book, the Flatey 
Book and AM. 557, 4to. (a MS in the Arnamagnean Library in 
Copenhagen) that concerns the viking voyages to the eastern sea- 
board of the North American continent in the early years of the 
eleventh century. By combining the first and third of these sources 
(they are essentially in agreement) Haugen gets his Karlsevni Saga, 
and from the Flatey Book he gets his Greenland Saga. These two 
versions are in sharp contrast. They form the basis, except for a 
short initial chapter from IJceland’s Book of Settlement, of the 
translated material, running to about forty pages of printed text. 
Episodes from the Karlsevni Saga and the Greenland Saga are 
presented in alternate chapters throughout. Marginal date refer- 
ences are a convenient feature of the text. Proper names, except 
for a few well-established forms, have been rendered into compre- 
hensible American equivalents. The translation is commendable, and 
the illustrations have the virtue of not presenting the vikings as 
museum pieces. 

Part II of Voyages to Vinland consists of a commentary on the 
“Vinland problem” from Adam of Bremen to our own day, and of 
short discussions on the sagas, viking traditions, institutions, etc. 
This portion of the book is valuable, for it cuts through the entangled 
controversy of the Vinland problem and presents the view of estab- 
lished scholarship in the field. However, Part II suffers from occa- 
sional misstatements and omissions. We read, for example (p. 105) : 
“But piracy and marauding were only one aspect of viking life—the 
professional careers of a very small number of chieftains.” There is 
no evidence that the first vikings that made landings on the shores 
of the British Isles were professional pirates; these men were in a 
sense explorers, forerunners of immigration and settlement. The 
period of settlement, however, especially after 820, was marked by 
professional piracy to an amazing degree. The amount of “profes- 
sional piracy” that was committed in Ireland alone during the 820’s 
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could never have been accomplished by a few “professional pirates.” 
Why not say, then, that professional piracy was characteristic of a 
certain period in viking history rather than that only a few indulged 
in it? 

On page 107 we read that the settlers on Iceland were “headed by 
proud chieftains who were unwilling to bow to changing circumstances 
in the homeland.” The reader might well have been informed, however 
briefly, what these “changing circumstances” were. We are told 
further (p. 107) that the Icelanders set up the “same oligarchy that 
they knew from Norway,” and that they “established one of the 
world’s first parliaments—an annual meeting of all free citizens.” 
We want here a statement concerning the citizens who were not free, 
what their status was, etc. This is especially important, for Haugen 
speaks often of the role of the “common man” in Icelandic life and 
in the sagas. 

In the “Foreword” (p. vi) Haugen attempts to establish that the 
sagas are stories about ordinary men, told with “the humor and the 
simplicity of the common man,” a “theory” which he adequately 
contradicts in the body of the text. Yet, on the basis of the “common 
man” theory Haugen argues that the American idiom more nearly 
expresses the spirit of the sagas than does the British idiom. We can 
agree that the American idiom may be preferred by American readers, 
but there is little evidence to support the claim that this idiom more 
nearly approaches the stylistic characteristics of the sagas than does, 
for instance, G. Gathorne Hardy’s 1924 British translations from the 
Old Norse. 

Haugen gives a cautious but by no means adequate explanation of 
the vikings’ western discoveries—the Shetlands, the Faroes, Iceland 
and Greenland—these being everywhere attributed to a “combination 
of luck and skill.” 

The following bit of reasoning is obscure : 





On this basis [150 nautical miles sailing per twenty-four hours] Bjarni 
could have made it from New England to Nova Scotia in the two days given. 
... The “two days” is impossible, for nothing could be reached in that time; 
so the distances of the Karlsevni Saga have to be disregarded entirely, while 
something can be salvaged from those of the other (pp. 138-139). 


Professor Haugen’s edition of Voyages to Vinland is interesting, 
timely and valuable. However, had his claim for the American idiom 
been tempered by a little modesty, had he checked a few inconsis- 
tencies, modified some assertions, and added a few words of com- 
ment where they are needed, his book would have been greatly in- 
creased in value. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


News Item 


We have learned that the Department of State is interested 
in securing the names of persons qualified to teach English in 
the Latin-American countries. To be considered for these 
positions candidates must have an A.B. degree or its equiva- 
lent, a good working knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, 
some experience in teaching English as a foreign language, 
and, if men, indefinite draft deferment. Inquiries shou!d be 
addressed to the Division of Cultural Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


(Printed at the request of the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State, Washington, D.C.) 


Note to Correspondents 


As a part of the general reorganization of the Department of State 
announced January 15 by Secretary Hull, the Division of Cultural 
Relations has been abolished. A new Office of Public Information 
has been set up, within which have been created the Motion Picture 
and Radio Division, to take over functions in those two fields, and 
the Science, Education and Art Division, to take over most of the 
remaining functions of the former Division of Cultural Relations. 


Supervision on behalf of the Department of State of the program 
of the Interdepartmental Committee for Cooperation with the Other 
American Republics has been made the responsibility of the Office of 
American Republic Affairs. 
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Prairie Schooner Caravan 
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A collection of the best stories, articles, and poems 
which have appeared in Prairie Schooner, the top- 
ranking literary magazine of the Midwest. 


Order from 
Editor, University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 8, Nebraska 
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Prairie Schooner 


The literary talent scout of the Midlands, 
a quarterly magazine of prose and poetry 
of high literary rank. 
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